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ABSTRACT 


1. Three historic concepts of social progress: (a) theological, (b) metaphysi- 
cal, (c) scientific. 2. Criticisms of theories of progress. 3. The concept of law: 
(a) anthropocentric, (6) descriptive and general, (c) as projective generalization, 
(d) as abstract synthetic quantitative generalization—illustrations from physics 
and chemistry. 4. The formulation of social laws follows the same general pro- 
cedure as in physical laws, but with greater difficulty. 5. An accurate and inclusive 
general law of progress not yet possible. 6. The gradual synthesis of a theory of 
social progress follows the integration of the sciences. 7. There is no finality in 
the formulations of the laws of science or of a theory of social progress, but there 
is constant progress in the achievement of both under present conditions. 


There have been three general philosophies or methods of ex- 
plaining and hypothecating progress.’ The earliest was to attrib- . 
ute it to the fiat of the gods or of a god. This view conceives of 
progress—or, perhaps, more frequently in earlier times, of regres- 
sion—as a part of the cosmic order determined by the gods. It 
was this view which placed the Golden Age in the past, which later 
caused peoples who adhered to certain religions to turn to the 
hereafter for a fulfilment of the expectation of progress which they 
could not find or hope for in this world, and which has led the ad- 
herents of some sects and creeds to look for the establishment of 
the kingdom of a redeemer on earth. Such anticipated progress is 


* Cf. a series of articles on “The Development of the Concept of Progress,” 
Journal of Social Forces, Jan., 1925. 
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not conceived of as the result of any rational human control, nor is 
the achievement of the progress itself generally thought of as tak- 
ing place according to any rational or logical processes. It is the 
free gift of the gods or of a god and is for the inheritance of the 
elect. Although this more or less ecstatic and mystical concept of 
progress has numbered among its adherents some of the greatest 
names in the history of religious faith and dogma, it is now become 
a view of but little importance in the world of ideas. Its present 
adherents are numbered among the relatively undistinguished 
sects, still largely uncontaminated by the trends of modern science. 

A second general theory of progress has regarded it as an in-, 
evitable consequence of the order of nature itself. This concept of 
progress as the product of the “natural order” is decidedly one 
which has grown up in the period of written history. It began to 
be split off from the notion of a theologically or personally ordered 
world (as implied in the preceding theory) in the days of the early 
Greek philosophers who lie between Thales of Miletus and Socra- 
tes of Athens. Their concept of Nous as a general principle of bal- 
ance or harmony in the universe, extending itself into the human 
personality as reason and into society as positive law and custom, 
gradually replaced the concept of the gods, as far as the thinking 
of the philosophers was concerned.’ But it was not until early mod- 
ern times that this principle of Nous (corresponding to the princi- 
ple of natural law of the post-Aristotelians) came to be conceived 
of as a force making inevitably for progress, so tenaciously did the 
tradition of the “fall of man,” on the one hand, and the theory that 
righteousness is to be attained only in the hereafter or in the “city 
of God,” on the other hand, hold it back. The “reason” of Socrates 
and the sophists, which divided the field with the “revelation” of 
the theologians in the minds of the churchmen of the Middle Ages, 
aided by the “experience” philosophy of Roger Bacon, began to 
outdistance its rival theological concept in the turbulent sixteenth 
century, and by the close of the eighteenth century it had won a 


* This view of natural law as the mother and source of human law and human 
reason was especially developed by the philosopher theologians of the Middle Ages. 
See particularly the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, Albertus Magnus, Maimonides, 
and the later writings of Suarez, Grotius, and Vico. 
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complete victory. Aided by the careful logical analyses of Montes- 
quieu and the brilliant periods of Voltaire and a half-hundred fol- 
lowers, reason had apparently laughed revelation to scorn in the 
thinking of the intelligensia; a task which was to be completed for 
the literate masses of the nineteenth century by such publicists as 
Thomas Paine, Bradlaugh, Ingersoll, Haeckel, and their imitators. 

The theory of evolution of Spencer and Darwin, though in the 
main formulated according to scientific inductions from the facts 
of natural history, was seized upon by the metaphysicians and har- 
monized with their conception of a metaphysical natural law. 
Thus the principle of evolution was made to confirm the supposed 
inevitableness of progress metaphysically conceived which had 
been predicated in theory by Vico and expanded and enlarged by 
the philosophers of the French Enlightenment using the historical- 
rational method of exposition to formulate and justify their con- 
tentions. What history did for the metaphysicians of the eight- 
eenth century, in positing a theory of inevitable progress, biology 
confirmed and reinforced in the nineteenth century. 

Both of these earlier concepts of progress place the motivation 
for, and even the center of the process of achievement itself, out- 
side of the initiative of man as a causal factor. According to the 
former theory, man is only an end-product and a recipient of the 
process which is determined in the minds of the gods. According 
to the other or metaphysical view, the process originates outside of 
man in Vous or natural law, but it realizes itself, in so far as social 
as distinguished from cosmic progress is concerned, through the 
mind of man, or the human extensions of the universal principle 
of natural law, that is, human reason and legislation. It has re- 
mained for the third or scientific explanatory theory of social 
progress to conceive of it as purely a human concept originating in 
the mind of man himself, as a phase of his conscious or telic adjust- 
ment to his world. It declares that the scientific theory of social 
progress is but a viewpoint from which to regard the world and to 
see it in reciprocal relation or as a unity, the statement of a shifting 
and tentative objective to serve to correlate the efforts of mankind 
for improvement which would otherwise conflict and largely neu- 
tralize one another, as indeed they largely continue to do to this 
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day. Such, also, might be regarded as the implied intention, or at 
least the imputable function, of the theological conception of prog- 
ress, in so far as it finally succeeded in shaking itself free from a 
theory of regression and entered upon a constructive statement of 
social advancement. This advancement was, however, to be con- 
ceived as the gift of the gods, rather than as the result of the telic 
efforts of man. But this theological theory was not able to render 
itself sufficiently utilitarian and functional. It so largely ignored 
human initiative and effort in its prospectus of progress, and it 
carried such a dead weight of magic and was generally so averse to 
the adoption of a scientific explanation of phenomena and pro- 
cedure, that it could not function telically. Its method of mysti- 
cism and magic held it to the past or merely to a subjective and 
aesthetic interpretation of phenomena. 

The metaphysical theory is now being attacked by the meta- 
physicians themselves, and the theologians see in it the enemy -of 
faith. Dean Inge*® denies that there is any inevitable tendency 
toward progress, and maintains that science and invention have 
probably done as much harm, except in providing creature com- 
forts, as good for civilization. Mr. Robert Shafer* contends that 
the doctrine breeds a harmful optimism which ultimately will lead 
to bitter disappointment and a strong social reaction. There is no 
general law of progress, he says, and none can be formulated. 
Those who adhere to science as a method also have had their fling 
at the metaphysical doctrine of progress. They point out that a 
scientific theory of evolution contains in it no implications for a 
metaphysical doctrine of progress, since evolution may be either 
progressive or regressive, and that the concept of progress itself is 
a purely human one.° Park and Burgess® go so far as to maintain 
that there can be no general sociological theory of progress, but 
that progress must be conceived and promoted only in particular 
fields, such as medicine, engineering, education, and the like, leav- 


* The Idea of Progress. (Gifford Lecture for 1920.) 


* Progress and Science, chap. ii. 
*A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress, chaps. vi and vii; Bernard, “The 
Conditions of Social Progress,” American Journal of Sociology, July, 1922. 


* Introduction to the Science of Sociology, pp. 1001-2. 
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ing progress in general—if there is such a thing—to take care of 
itself or to profit from the results in the special fields. 

With Mr. Shafer and similar critics of the theory of progress 
we can heartily agree in at least one matter—that there is no gen- 
eral “natural” law of progress, because there are no “natural” laws 
of any sort. Mr. Shafer argues—in so far as he argues at all on 
logical rather than on personal grounds—against a theory of prog- 
ress which is already discredited. He militates as a metaphysician 
and a theologian against a metaphysical conception. Apparently, 
he has not yet grasped the scientific conception of progress. 

Law is distinctly a human concept of human origin, although it 
required many ages for man to realize this fact. It is the causal or 
reciprocal order which man reads into nature or society from the 
anthropocentric standpoint, to help him see things in relationship 
and thus to control his adjustment to his world in order that it may 
become a tolerable place in which to live. This anthropocentric 
statement of law may be seen in all stages of efficiency for enabling 
man to realize his twofold purpose of understanding or seeing and 
of controlling (his adjustment to) his world. The earliest forms of 
scientific law are descriptive and very general. Accordingly, man’s 
understanding of his world and control over it are vague and im- 
perfect. Gradually, by logical and experimental devices, he per- 
fects his generalizations about his world until they become precise 
and quantitative. They are based on ascertained facts instead of 
assumptions. He makes the transition from magic and fetishism 
and metaphysical conceptual logic over to scientific method. His 
insight into his world grows and his control over it becomes so ef- 
fective that there is a diminishing ratio of error and waste energy 
in comparison with accurate and effective adjustment. Such has 
been the history of the interpretation of phenomena and of their 
control or adaptation through scientific generalization or law. This 
process, at first based on theological and metaphysical—magical 
and hypothetical—guesses and approximations, has steadily pro- 
ceeded toward tested and measured generalizations, in which quan- 
titative measurements take the place of assumptions based on 
analogy and similarity. But all alike, whether based on magic or 
science, guess or quantitative measurement, have been the result of 
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the projection of a human viewpoint.’ The law is merely the gen- 
eralization of what man sees. Shift his viewpoint and he sees some- 
thing else and systematizes or organizes quantitatively what he 
sees in other generalizations, and this is true without limit. 

The law is not in nature. It is in the mind of the person who 
has formulated it as a method of seeing nature and in the minds of 
those who have copied it from him as a viewpoint. This is a fact 
which the metaphysician has not yet realized, and the realization 
of it will transform his attitudes toward science, progress, human 
relationships, all things. It will create a new intellectual, perhaps 
a new emotional, world for him. The mark of the metaphysician 
is that he conceives of law as a part of a fixed and absolute, un- 
varying “nature,” as an extension of the “natural” order through 
“reason,” into the minds and institutions of man, just as the mark 
of the theologian is that he regards law, morals, conscience, truth, 
as existing as unvarying absolutes in the minds of the gods and 
emanating therefrom, either through “revelation” (the spoken 
word of the gods) or through “intuition” (inner revelation). The 
method of the scientist, which in its pure form is wholly without 
mysticism, does not give him any means with which to trace the 
law farther back than his own or other men’s psychic and physical 
reactions to phenomena. As a scientist he is able neither to confirm 
nor to deny the assertions of the metaphysician or of the theologian 
who professes to be able to go back of his perception to other 
sources of truth. 

The scientific method of formulating laws may be illustrated 
from the field of physics, because in this field of knowledge man’s 
perceptions of phenomena have been very largely reduced to quan- 
titative abstract generalizations and these generalizations or laws 
are fairly widely known at the present time. Physical laws do not 
describe the concrete phenomena of nature. They only establish a 
generalized, and more or less arbitrary, abstracted norm which 
serves as a basis for the measurement of these phenomena or 
events and of their relationships to one another. Thus, the law of 


"See article on “Invention and Social Progress” by the author in American 
Journal of Sociology, July, 1923, for an account of the projective method of 
thinking. 
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falling bodies does not describe the way in which bodies actually 
behave with reference to the earth. Bodies never did and never | 
will behave in this way under natural or uncontrolled conditions. 4 
Hence, the law of falling bodies is not a “natural” law in the sense 
of being man’s conscious descriptive reproduction of a constant or 
fixed relationship in nature. It is a human, a man-made law or 
norm, constructed out of a multitude of specific experiences to aid 
man in determining the behavior of any particular object with | 
reference to the earth and other objects, but not of all objects uni- ie 
formly and absolutely or invariably. Without such a law there | 
could be no accurate measurement of the path of projectiles or ; 
of many other terrestrial physical events or physical mass move- 
ments. But its utility consists in its establishment of a point of de- 
parture or norm from which to calculate variations from this norm 
for each particular gravitational event under the circumstances of f 
atmospheric movement or other modifying conditioning pressure | 
and which obtains, not for the measurement of all events in uni- 
form conformity to or identity with the law. : 
When the physicist says that this law tells us how masses | 
would behave “naturally” and that it is therefore nature’s law, 
though subject to interruption of uniformity in practice, he is 
speaking, not as a scientist, but as a metaphysician. It is not as if 
there is but one law of falling bodies. There may be an infinite y 
number of such laws, the actual number of the laws depending on .« : 


the conditions for the generalization of which they were formu- 
lated. The one we use in physics was made for highly artificial 
conditions, which never occur in nature, except under the experi- 
mental control of man. It describes the way in which bodies fall 
in a vacuum. All other laws of falling bodies will have different 
formulas or incremential ratios according to the degree to which 
the medium through which they fall varies from an absolute vac- 
uum, and also to the extent to which this medium is in motion or 
not at rest. The physicists arbitrarily fixed upon the condition of 
an absolute vacuum as a convenient basis for generalization and 
formulation, and they were probably wise in doing so for the sake 
of securing effective results in applying the norm to concrete actual 
conditions. It gave them the simplest formula for a law of falling 
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bodies of which we can conceive. In removing the differential fac- 
tors of atmospheric and other pressures through a reduction of 
the conditions of operation to those of a vacuum the experimenter 
hit empirically upon one of the best-known practices of statistical 
correlation since discovered and formulated as a principle. 

Other laws of falling bodies would also have served as norms 
for computing variations in practice and thus have enabled the 
mathematical physicist to control the part of his world which could 
be viewed or comprehended through a law of falling bodies, but 
the computations would have been more difficult and therefore the 
control of adjustment to his world would have been less accurate 
and economical. It is apparent therefore that the most economical 
law of falling bodies, because the one from which most variables 
were eliminated in its formulation, was selected by the physicists 
for the purpose of this control. We may find a somewhat anal- 
ogous case in our arithmetic. We use the decimal system for the 
purpose of representing abstract multiple concepts of numbers, 
more complex than can be grasped by direct concrete perceptions. 
Some mathematicians maintain that the duo-decimal system would 
have been more economical for this purpose of aggregating mul- 
tiple numerical values, because the mathematical operations would 
have been more rapidly and effectively performed in higher com- 
putations. But the human hands had only ten digits, consequently 
we learned to use the decimal instead of the duo-decimal system, 
and now custom and the mass of ready-made computations pre- 
vents our easily changing the system. What we might do better 
with the one system we do tolerably with the other. Similarly, 
what we do with one law of falling bodies we might do better or less 
well with another. The point is, however, that there is not just one 

~law of falling bodies possible, nor has the one we use the right to 
claim to be a “natural” iaw on the assumption that it is an accurate 
picture or description of what actually occurs in nature. Each and 
every one of these possible laws of falling bodies is or would be 
man’s way of seeing certain aspects of nature abstractly, of look- 
ing perceived phenomena into mathematical perspective according 
to his point of view or position in the world of physical phenomena 
—nothing less and nothing more. 
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Laws are usually formulated initially and in their rudimentary 
forms as the result of a concrete problem or set of problems in a 
practical adjustment situation. Consequently, the form which a 
scientific law takes in the process of formulation is likely to be the’ 
one most economical for man in controlling his world or in making 
adjustments to it. Sometimes the variant and less economical 
forms of laws would be so far removed from the conditions under 
which they could be utilized by man that they would not be prac- 
ticable, although they would be true for the conditions with refer- 
ence to which they were formulated or for any other conditions by 
making suitable allowance for variations of actual condition from 
those assumed by the projected and simplified norm or law. Thus 
we ordinarily state the formula for the production of an acid on the 
assumption that the compounds are chemically pure, but it might 
be stated on the assumption of any degree of chemical impurity 
for any or all contributing compounds. However, it is more eco- 
nomical in practice to establish a norm at the base of hypothetical 
chemical purity and certain fixed conditions of temperature, at- 
mospheric pressure, etc., and allow for variations, than it would be 
to state the formula for particular grades of impurity of chemicals 
and variations of pressure and temperature, which would seldom 
if ever be repeated accurately, and then compute the variation of 
the actual state of affairs from the basic norm or law of metathesis. 

The formulation of social laws is subject to the same general. 
principles as is the formulation of physical and chemical laws. 
There is no difference in the form of a social and a physical or a 


chemical law. But there is usually a great difference in the degrees - 


of accuracy of formulation of laws in the two fields. The earliest 
generalizations in both fields are vague and indefinite, not quanti- 
tatively stated or mathematically determined. Physics and the 
exact sciences generally achieved the stage of stating laws in quan- 
titative formulas considerably before the social sciences reached 
the same stage. The reason for this is clear. Physical phenomena 
are much more simple, that is, directly apprehensible in form and 
occurrence by the senses, and are therefore much more easily 
looked into relationship or perspective and into quantitative ab- 
stract integration by the scientist. Physical phenomena are vari- 
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able primarily in only one dimension, with relation to one another, 
as masses; that is, there is little, at least very slow, modification 
within the masses. But social phenomena vary rapidly and largely 
in two dimensions, both with respect to one another as persons and 
within the organization of the personalities or institutions and 
processes themselves. People have minds and physiological proc- 


esses, and groups are continually undergoing reorganization, and ' 


both people and groups must adjust to others of the same or dif- 


ferent kinds. The technique of the adjustment is all the more dif- 


ficult because of this internal instability. Hence, the greater dif- 
ficulty experienced by the scientist in seeing social phenomena and 
processes as wholes and of formulating these processes abstractly 
in the form of definite laws or quantitative generalizations. 

But the problem is not an impossible one, as is proved by the 
success of the statisticians of death expectancies and the construc- 
tion of life-tables for the use of actuaries. The economists, among 
the social scientists, in the fields of finance and markets, have made 
most progress in arriving at quantitative generalizations, probably 
because they have been able to handle such a vast mass of cases 
that they could apply successfully their method of generalizing 
statistically or mathematically. This method of quantitative gen- 
eralization employed by the social scientist must be by means of 
the forms of mathematics commonly called multiple and partial 
correlation and the theory of probabilities. Simpler mathematical 
processes would not be adequate to the masses of data which are 
necessary to eliminate the exceptional instances. It is reasonable 
to anticipate that ultimately all social phenomena which occur in 
vast numbers may be viewed into some unitary system as formu- 
las, partaking of the nature of social laws, just as the phenomena 
of physics are capable of being so viewed or interpreted. But not 
only is the problem of generalizing quantitatively more difficult for 
the social sciences, but also the problem of the application of the 
social laws, that is, the problem of computing adjustments of social 
phenomena on the basis of variations in the concrete instances 
from the norm or law, must also be more difficult than in the case 
of the variation of concrete physical phenomena from the physical 


norm or law. 
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If there is this greater difficulty in the formulation of social 
laws, because of the greater complexity and variability of social * 
phenomena, how much greater would be the task of formulating a 
general law of social progress. As Mr. Shafer remarked, it is not , 
possible to formulate such a general law of progress—at least not 
for the present. This, however, is quite another thing from main- 
taining that there is or can be no such thing as social progress. It, 
only means that we cannot be certain whether any particular 
policy or event makes for progress, because we have no universal 
and quantitatively established norm with which to measure its 
value. However, if we have no accurate universal law of social 
progress, we may still find some guideposts on the way. Because 
man cannot yet see the whole meaning of his existence is no ade- 
quate reason for supposing that he may not be able to perceive 
some parts of it and evaluate policies with varying degrees of accu- 
racy and effectiveness. Knowledge is cumulative and from it we 
gradually get perspective; that is, that generalization of viewpoint 
which is the essence and basis of law. The denial of progress itself, 
in regard to the whole or any part of the behavior of man, in which 
the critics of the theory of social progress so fully indulge, is in 
itself a tacit acknowledgment of this fact of the existence of social 
value norms, at least on a limited scale, and constitutes an attempt 
to utilize them in defending a thesis or point of view. That is, it is 
itself an attempt to look facts or phenomena into a generalized 
statement or to establish a norm as a basis for the measurement or 
evaluation of particular events. 

The biologists have not yet been able to formulate a general 
law of evolution with anything like mathematical exactness, either 
for the whole process of evolution or for any special aspect of it, 
such as organic evolution. Yet a special phase of evolution is pre- 
sumably less complex than the whole range of social progress, 
which would necessarily involve the adjustment of all classes of 
social phenomena. All accounts of evolution are as yet verbally de- 
scriptive and even these descriptions probably have not yet reached 
their final statement. The scientist recognizes that he must begin; 
in the formulation of laws, with phenomena in more circumscribed 
and immediate fields. Only gradually can he hope to find a firm 
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footing on the more extended and far-reaching relationships, and 
thus approach formulations of more general import, reaching into 
far extensions of time and space and into correlations of vast com- 
plexity. Or, perhaps better said, he must be content at first with 
only vague and verbal descriptive generalizations covering phe- 
nomena of vast extent and great complexity, while he seeks suc- 
cessfully for more definite and quantitative laws covering the sim- 
pler phenomena nearer at hand. He can approach accurate laws 
for such general processes as evolution and progress only through 
the achievement of a vast number of constituent quantitative gen- 
eralizations. It is not possible to begin with the most general laws 
covering the most complex and extended phenomena and then 
work back by deduction to the detailed specific constituent laws. 
This is a favorite method of the theological and metaphysical 
thinkers, but it is impracticable as a general method of procedure 
for science. 


Each science begins as a collection of hitherto unorganized , 


data and formulas, or as a transposition and analogical transfor- 
mation of data and formulas which were organized about some 


other concept or problem. These data and formulas become inte-’ 


grated about some new and persistent problem; and this system- 
atic integration constitutes the core of the new science, to which 
new data and formulas are constantly being attracted and assimi- 


lated. Thus new sciences split off around new problems and com- ~ 


plexes of problems. Some of their data they borrow from other 
sciences, other data they produce by means of their own investiga- 


tions. In the early stages of their history they borrow more than - 


they produce for themselves, and consequently they are likely to 
be characterized as hodgepodges rather than as sciences. When 
they have proved their mettle by making a considerable showing 
of original research, they are admitted into the sisterhood of sci- 
ences. Sociology is a good example of this process of growth to- 
ward the status of a recognized and respectable science. The older 
sciences have, however, gone through similar stages of develop- 
ment. We still recognize a distinction between the exact and the 
non-exact sciences, or between the aristocratic ones which work 
primarily with mathematical and laboratory processes and the 
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newcomers which still work largely or mainly with the logic of 
general observation in the place of laboratories, and are content 
with verbally descriptive formulations of principles. 

But even the so-called exact sciences are not completed sci- 
ences. Rather they are like our stellar universe, with some small 
parts quite well known, but with other vast regions still largely 
unexplored and certainly not mathematically and quantitatively 
described or measured. Every textbook of physics is divided into 
books or chapters or some other major divisions, which means for 
the most part that the physicist is still dealing with incompletely 
connected regions of knowledge. For a long time the physicists 
treated light, heat, electricity, and sound as separate spheres of 
investigation. Only recently have they made marked headway to- 
ward reducing these phenomena to the same common denomina- 
tor, and they are now busy working out laws and hypotheses which 
will reach beyond the more concrete and limited generalizations 
within each separate sphere of investigation and give perspective 
to what were formerly distinct groups of phenomena or separate 
spheres in physics. Physical science begins to loom before us as a 
unity, as one science instead of several related sciences. The scien- 
tist is learning to look across the border lands and the dark nebu- 
lous fields in between and to think and view the whole universe of 
his knowledge of phenomena together or as a whole. This he does 
through the statement of ever more generalized principles and 
laws, to which he never could have attained without the prelimi- 
nary formulation of the more specialized laws and principles of 
more limited extent.® 

Yet the unity which is coming into physics and chemistry 
through the agency of ever expanding generalization has not yet 
broken down the barriers between the great general sciences, al- 
though it has done something in this direction. Physics and chem- 
istry now have much in common, although they began as wholly 
separate sciences centering around very distinct sets of problems. 


* An excellent example of this integration of conflicting or apparently indepen- 
dent fields of knowledge and of principles by means of the formulation of more 
general and inclusive principles may be seen in the principle of relativity of Einstein, 
by means of which the conflict between the Newtonian mechanics and the laws of 
electrodynamics was resolved on a higher and more inclusive plane of generalization. 
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The intimacy of this relationship or overlapping will undoubtedly . 
increase rather than diminish or stand still. Furthermore, physics 
and mathematics have all but merged, and in this merger astron- 
omy, which once enjoyed the distinction of being classed as an inde- 
pendent general science, has been practically swallowed up. The 
isolation of biology and psychology and sociology also is disap- 
pearing. Biology constantly includes more and more of biophysics 
and biochemistry, while psychology is becoming distinctly biolog- 
ical and behavioristic in character. Sociology itself has been de- 
fined as the biology and the psychology of the collective life.’ The 
meaning of all this is that the discreteness of the sciences and of} 
scientific generalization and laws is disappearing and in its place is 
coming unity of viewpoint and therefore inclusiveness of generali- 
zations on a higher plane. This unity and inclusiveness can come 
only through the ever broadening scope of generalizations. Thus 
scientific law grows to cover an ever widening portion of the uni- 
verse physically and mentally, and even finally to unite these two 
erstwhile separate spheres. At the same time and as a consequence, 
man is able to see his world increasingly as a whole and to control ' 
it with greater definiteness and more completely for his ends, or at 
least to adjust himself to it where he cannot dominate it. 

This process of ever widening integration which we see going 
on in the abstract fields of science through the formulation of in- 
creasingly comprehensive formulas and laws we find taking place 
also on the applied side in relation to social progress. The fact 
that we cannot visualize the whole perspective of progress and 
formulate final objectives and look our behavior as a whole into 
perspective with these formulations does not disqualify us for the 
formulation of some tentative norms of progress, and for the ap- 
plication of these norms to concrete circumstances or problems in 
the light of our projected ends. As the sphere of scientific generali- 
zation expands, so does our concept of the nature and conditions of 
progress itself. We can formulate objectives in progress only in so, 
far as we can command scientific data and generalizations which 
broaden and intensify our view of the world or universe in which 
progress must be achieved, if it is to be achieved at all. Our con- 


°C. A. Ellwood, Sociology and Modern Social Problems, chap. i. 
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ceptions of what constitutes progress expand with the expansiun 
and integration of science, and our power to control our world for- 
progressive ends grows with our increasing mastery of science. 

But we are told that there are not and in the nature of things \ 
never can be any permanent and constant objectives in social prog- ; 
ress. Such, of course, is the case, but this is quite different from 
saying that there is no progress. It is equally true that there are no 
permanent and constant or final and absolute facts and principles 
and ends in any science. All scientific laws merely generalize ab- 
stract norms for measurement of specific variations out of the con- 
crete instances which exist within our view. Not only are the hu- 
man social and historical facts or events separate individual facts. 
All the facts of nature are likewise individual and distinctive facts. 
That is a necessary correlate and consequence of the fact of a dy- 
namic world; only in a static world could there be repetition or 
uniformity. Laws are not statements of uniformity,’ as static- 
minded people have said, but they are man-made static views of 
aggregates of changing and individual phenomena. And the laws 
retain their form as long as they constitute usable norms which 
serve as bases of correlation of variant events and phenomena as 
they must change in form and content when the phenomena which 
world through understanding it or in manipulating it. They 
change, first by evolving or in being formulated, and ultimately 


they must change in form and content when the phenomena which “4 
they generalize have changed. Those that are most general, that 
relate to complex and fluid phenomena, such as the social, must mt 
change more rapidly. Those which have to do with the slowly Fe 


evolving physical world will change as only the physical world or 
universe itself changes, which is very slowly. Consequently, these 
laws appear to be fixed and unchanging, absolute, because the con- 
ditions basic to many of them outlast the history of man himself.”’ 
But who can doubt that there have been many changes in the cli- 
mate of the earth and that if there had been minds to formulate 

* C. A. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, pp. 73-80, appears to 
think otherwise, as do many other writers. 

“™ But the conflict of laws which produced Einstein’s principle of relativity as 
a means of correlation shows clearly that the truth of any law, even in physics, is 
only relative to the time and conditions for which it is formulated. 
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laws of climate in past geologic ages these climatic laws also would 
have changed or have merged in more inclusive principles which 
arise as the result of the broader perspective attained by students 
of geologic time? Laws of population, of production, and of the 
market also must undergo modification with changes in the rela- 
tionship of man to climate and soil, and as changes in the density 
of population and in fauna and flora are brought about by changes 
in climate, the production of inventions, and the like. If we are 
able to merge these changing laws into ever more general and inclu- 
sive, and therefore less immediately variable, principles or formu- 
las, this fact but illustrates the method of the growth of science and 
makes clear one of the methods of change. 

The statements of the objectives and of the criteria of social 
progress are subject to the same principles of modification and° 
development as the principles of science in general. There is a 
constant growth in the content of the theory of social progress. 
Objectives are becoming increasingly more ultimate and general, 
on the one hand, and also more specific and definite, on the other. 
The criteria of progress are being stated and defined just as fast as 
scientific investigation and generalization give us the data with 
which to formulate such criteria and objectives. Old criteria 
change, are modified by the utilization of new knowledge, on the 
one hand, and by the development of new adjustments to changing 
conditions of existence, on the other. Some of the conditions of 
existence change slowly and some rapidly, just as the phenomena 
which are generalized into the perspective of scientific laws change 
slowly or rapidly according to the types of phenomena which they 
are. Some criteria we discard altogether. Our objectives we revise 
constantly, but on the whole we approach to a better understand- 
ing of the criteria and objectives which will function over an in- 
creasingly longer period of time and for ever larger numbers of 
people. Out of this flux and modification there grows an increas- 
ing unity of understanding and purpose, which itself must undergo 
change, revision, integration, like the sciences upon which it is 
dependent. Through this science-content we also learn the limita- » 
tions to progress, as well as how to formulate its objectives and to 
control its realization. We may even learn that progress is not 
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limitless, and we may be forced to face the fact that ultimately - 


regression may take the place of progress in spite of all the science 
we are now bringing to bear or can utilize in the statement of ends 
and criteria and for the control or the realization of progress.** 
But whatever may be our ultimate fate, because the cosmos must 
dominate our world and ourselves, we can know it beforehand, pre- 
vision it, only through the aid of science, and hasten the good and 
retard the evil only through this same instrumentality. 

It is not correct to say that there can be no general concept of 
progress, but only specific concepts of progress within limited fields. 
It is true that we must begin to formulate the laws of progress and 
to achieve their fulfilment in the realization of progress in the lim- 
ited fields, such as medicine, agriculture, industry, engineering, 
which we have already learned to grasp conceptually. But a gen- 
eral concept of progress must inevitably grow out of these more 
limited concepts as scientific generalization expands and integrates 
our world in our understanding. In fact, an integrated and gen- 
eralized concept of progress becomes a necessity in the modern 
complex world. It is the passion and the need of the age to see 
things whole, in the largest perspective of which we are capable. 
Science has, in a measure, brought the whole world into our view, 
and the perception of its conflicts and wastes have become unbear- 
able. We must achieve harmony in some way. The religion of 
theology once gave us a sort of harmony and unity within the 
group and in a relatively simple world,** but on the whole it was an 
unprogressive harmony and it never became world wide. Now, sci- 
ence embraces all men, both in perspective and in control, and the 
demand is that this wide reach of science shall be made effective in 
the production of a functioning social unity and in the projection 


of intelligent common ends. Sociology is in large measure a re- | 


sponse to this demand for effective and functional unity in the 
world under the guidance of science. 
And it is within the province of sociology as the science of 


organized human relationships to formulate the objectives and to 


™See author’s article entitled “The Conditions of Social Progress,” American 
Journal of Sociology, July, 1922. 
™* See author’s “Religion and Theology,” The Monist, Jan., 1922. 
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state the criteria of social progress, although it is the function of 
the social worker and of the reformer rather than of the sociologist 
to apply these general principles of ends and values to the actual 
achievement of that progress. Gradually, through this elucidation 
of objectives and criteria of progress by sociology, we are able to 
see—to look into perspective, as it were, and to formulate in the 
generalized form of laws or principles—more definite, more inclu- 
sive, and more permanent social values, making for an under- 
standing of social progress. But a general law of progress, at the 
same time definite and comprehensive, is not yet within our powers. 
Its achievement must come at the end of the process of scientific 
generalizing about society, not at its beginning. If there are those 
who maintain that sociology should not compromise her name—al- 
ready somewhat besmirched, because she has sat wantonly in 
every science’s doorway—by concerning herself with this new ar- 
rival in human interest, which has not yet found its bearings, I can 
only say that if this rule had always been followed there would now 
be no sociology, nor, indeed, any of the family of the sciences, for 
each of them has grown out of the most primitive and undifferen- 
tiated protoplasm of germinal thought and speculation and has 
achieved solidity and respectability only by ignoring the sneers of 
the high priests of the absolutes. No one who seeks a scientific 
concept of progress need be discouraged if he is familiar with the 
history of scientific method. 


DIFFUSIONISM AND THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF HISTORICAL ETHNOLOGY’ 


By ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER 
The New School for Social Research, New York City 


ABSTRACT 


Anti-evolutionary trend of modern ethnology: Modern research reveals the 
course of culture to be complex and varied rather than uniform; gradual at times 
but cataclysmic and revolutionary at others; progressive here and there, but only 
too often retrogressive and most of the time indifferent. Graebner and his school: 
Cultural contact to him is the problem of ethnology. In estimating cultural similari- 
ties he uses the quantitative and qualitative criteria which, he believes, apply no 
matter what the distance between the two cultural areas. Thus he comes to build up 
his hypothetical culture areas and cultural waves. Graebner was taken to task by 
critics for overestimating our ability to discern and evaluate cultural similarities, for 
his “mechanical” view of culture, and for his disregard of geographico-historical 
probabilities. W. H. R. Rivers’ contribution: Rivers’ position is superior to Graeb- 
ner’s in so far as he gives due weight to psychological factors, but he also is subject 
to the criticism of using the theory of diffusion as a dogmatic postulate, not a heu- 
ristic tool. “The Archaic Civilization” of G. Elliot Smith and W. J. Perry: In the 
hands of Elliot Smith and Perry the theory of diffusion becomes a reductio ad 
absurdum of the “historical” approach. American School of Historical Ethnology: 
Criticisms by Boas and his disciples of the theory of social evolution. Critical use 
of diffusion in restricted areas. Revision of the environmentalist theory. The theory 
of convergence. The concepts of culture areas, marginal areas, and culture centers. 


THE ANTI-EVOLUTIONARY TREND OF MODERN ETHNOLOGY 


All modern ethnology, with disappearingly few exceptions, 
builds upon the ruins of the classical evolutionary doctrine. Its 
tenets have been shattered to splinters. No anthropologist today 
believes in an orderly and fixed procession of cultural development. 
Not alone culture as a unit but each of its constituent elements, 
such as social organization, art, religion, is now known to change in 
ways that are diverse and complex. 

Equally obsolete is the concept of gradual transformation 
(“by imperceptible gradations,” as the evolutionist loved to put 
it). Not that slow changes have been proved to be non-existent, 
but experience with historic and prehistoric communities has shown 
that sudden mutations, cataclysmic and revolutionary, are wont to 


* This essay is based on a paper read before the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, Toronto, 1924. 
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cut into the more orderly chain of historic events. Such mutations 
are inventions, religious revivals, happy thoughts, features bor- 
rowed from outside, and the like." 

But of the tenets of evolutionism the one that has failed most 
grievously of its purpose—namely, to enhance and synthesize our 
thinking about the history of culture—is the tenet of progressiv- 
ism, the idea that cultural change is always in the direction of im- 
provement. Not only that retrogression and stagnation claim their 
share, nor that the concept of progress is irrevocably wedded to 
those of value and standard, which imply subjectivism, but that 
cultural changes constantly take place which by no effort of 
thought could be classified as either progressive or retrogressive. 

''In brief, then, the anthropologist does not believe that cultural 
development is necessarily either uniform or gradual or progres- 
sive, although any change or set of changes may possess any or all 
of these characteristics. '' 

Nor does agreement end here. For no anthropologist believes 
that any large part of culture is invented, that is, represents the 
culmination of a process of rational thought.?“The réle of emo- 
tional and unconscious factors may not be wholly understood, but 
all accede that most of what we call culture comes from this source. 

" Again, the evolutionary habit of explaining culture in terms of 
the individual is no longer in favor today. We know that the group 
co-operates, constantly and actively, that such cultural products as 
religion, art, and especially language, can never be interpreted 
without according a due share to social interstimulation and 
response. 

Not the least significant of our agreements, finally, lies in the 
universal recognition of the ubiquitous character and cultural im- 
portance of diffusion. We have no use for the evolutionist’s con- 
tempt for the processes of cultural borrowing. The epithets of 
“intrusive factors,” “disturbing changes,” “insignificant irregulari- 
ties,” fall upon deaf ears. The anthropologist is no snob. His ex- 
perience has taught him that the phenomena of intertribal contact 
are among the most powerful dynamic factors in the life of culture. 


?Inventions in the narrower sense, that is, mechanical inventions, must of 
course be excepted, although even here accidental discovery plays a far larger part 
than is usually acceded. 
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So far, then, anthropologists stand united, and no differences 
of approach, method, and interpretation should mar the recogni- 
tion of this fundamental theoretical accord. 

But there are also important differences. 


F. GRAEBNER AND HIS SCHOOL 


" The anti-evolutionary thought of the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth centuries may be discussed under 
four headings: (1) Graebner and his school; (2) Rivers; (3) 
Elliot Smith and Perry; and (4) the American historical school.” 

First, then, Graebner. The theoretical creed of the Cologne 
student, shared by such scientists as Foy, Ankermann, Father 
Schmidt, and others,* consists briefly in the following: the evolu- 
tionary position must be rejected in toto, including not only the 
tenets referred to in the preceding but also the comparative method 

rc, 
and the postulate of the PES: unity of mankind as an explanatory 
principle for cultural similarities. Man’s power of invention is lim- 
ited. Therefore, the interpretation of cultural similarities through 
independent invention can only be made after all attempts of inter- 
pretation through historic contact or common historic origin have 
failed. Thus the task of ethnology becomes the reconstruction of 
the historic contacts of peoples and cultures: 

‘The problem of similarities in cultural traits is solved by 
Graebner by the introduction of two criteria, a qualitative and a 
quantitative one. For example, in comparing two pots from dif- 
ferent regions the similarity in features of form would represent 
the qualitative criterion, the total number of such similarities the 
quantitative one. Or, in another domain: the similarities in re- 
ligion, ceremonialism, art, between the Northwest Coast of Amer- 
ica and Northern Melanesia would exemplify the qualitative crite- 

* Cf. F. Graebner, Methode der Ethnologie, “Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten 
in Ozeanien,” Zft. fiir Ethnologie, XXXVII (1905), 28-54, “Die Melanesische 
Bogenkultur und ihre Verwandten,” Anthropos, IV (1909), 726-80, 998-1032; F. 
Graebner und W. Foy, “Begriff, Aufgaben und Geschichte der Vélkerkunde,” Fiihrer 
durch das Rautenstrauch-J oest-Museum der Stadt Céln, 1910; B. Ankermann, “Kul- 
turkreise und Kulturschichten in Afrika,” Z/ft. fiir Ethnologie, XXXVII (1905), 
54-01; different authors in Korrespondenzblatt der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir 


Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 1911; and P. W. Schmidt, “Kultur- 
kreise und Kulturschichten in Siidamerika,” Z/t. fiir Ethnologie, XL (1913), 1014- 
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rion; the total number of aspects of culture in which such similari- 
ties are found, the quantitative one." 

If the similarities are impressive (note this item! ), historic 
contact or common origin must be looked for. The probability or 
evidence of actual contact need not enter here for geographical dis- 
tance is a relative matter: Nothing but a sort of timidity, a “fear of 
Space and Time,” prevents some students from applying to cultural 
similarities thousands of miles apart the same criteria they would 
not hesitate to use when the geographical distance between the cul- 
tural features involved is but slight. 

By operating with these postulates, Graebner builds up wide- 
reaching cultural districts consisting of coexisting or, to use Tylor’s 
phrase, adhesive features. These are then projected into the past 
in the form of hypothetical culture complexes. Starting his culture- 
building in the region of the South Seas and Australia, Graebner 
sweeps on to Africa and thence to South and North America, thus 
encircling the globe.” 

Apart from differences as to details of fact, Graebner’s posi- 
tion was attacked at several points.* The basic errors of his theo- 
retical system are, perhaps, these: 

1. Graebner underestimates the difficulty of perceiving and 
evaluating cultural similarities. Even in the domain of material 
culture it is not always easy to say just how similar two objects are 
or how significant the similarity; as to spiritual and social matters, 
who is there who would pass final judgment on the degree of com- 
parability of two features in religion, social organization, or art? 
All those who have had experience in these matters know the dif- 
ficulties confronting the unbiased student of cultural analogies. 

“2. If our judgment of cultural similarities is far from unerring, 
then geographical factors can no longer be disregarded; to do this 
would mean turning one’s back upon historic probability.” It is on 
this score that the “Culture-Historical School” of Graebner may 
well be designated as unhistorical. 


*Cf. F. Boas’ review of Graebner’s book in Science (1911), pp. 804-10; also 
R. H. Lowie, “The Principle of Convergence in Ethnology,” Journal of American 
Folklore, XXV (1912), 24-42, and A. A. Goldenweiser, “The Principle of Limited 
Possibilities, etc.,” ibid., XX VI (1913), 259-90. 
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“3. Graebner also errs in treating separate cultural features in 
mechanical fashion with little concern about their mutual influ- 
ences and their psychological mutations in time, and in assuming 
that the adhesions between the features of a culture are fixed and 
immutable; that they, for example, travel together.“ As against 
this it has been pointed out that it is the very interpenetration of 
cultural features which gives them their status and significance in 
a civilization, and again that separate features show a striking 
degree of independence during cultural contacts, for example, that 
they travel under different conditions and at different rates. 

- 4. For the reasons indicated, Graebner’s distributional schemes 
are often highly questionable while his hypothetical culture com- 
plexes lack historic reality—they seem to hang suspended in a void. 


THE WORK OF W. H. R. RIVERS 


After Graebner, Rivers. The ideological history of the late 
W. H. R. Rivers, the mighty pulse of whose activity seems to have 
outlived his untimely death, presents aspects of considerable inter- 
est to the student of the history of thought. A moderate evolution- 
ist at first, he directed his energies toward the elaboration of a 
more objective and exact method of ethnological inquiry. This he 
achieved with signal success when he used the so-called genealog- 
ical method in the study of kinship systems, social organization, 
and ceremonialism.” The shift in his theoretical position came dur- 
ing his studies of terms of relationship and social systems in the 
Melanesian Archipelago. Impressed by the obviously complex and 
composite character of these island cultures, Rivers reflected upon 
the réle of culture contact and mixture in social evolution. He 
still believed in evolution, but in a highly expurgated and revised 
version; also, he came to think of the historic process as much 
more complex than he had formerly conceived it to be; and, finally, 
he began to look upon the phenomena of intertribal contact as the 
dynamic element in this process." 

5See Rivers’ contributions to The Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits, Vols. VN-VI, The Todas; “The Disappearance of Useful Arts,” West- 
ermarck Anniversary Volume, 1912; “The Contact of Peoples,” Essays and Studies 


Presented to William Ridgeway, 1913; Kinship and Social Organization; The His- 
tory of Melanesian Society ; Medicine, Magic and Religion; and Social Organization. 
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Rivers’ view of culture never descended to the mechanical level 
of Graebner. On the contrary, he was ever alert in observing the 
significance of the psychological interplay of cultural features; he 
studied the effect of routes of travel upon wandering culture traits; 
he insisted on the complexity and variety of situations which arise 
when culture meets cuture.’ In particular, he pointed out that in 
the course of historic contact of two or more cultures, mew features 
will make their appearance which were not formerly represented in 
any of the cultures." 

His Melanesian experiences led Rivers to formulate two addi- 
tional principles which were to prove of great significance in his 
later work: (1) cultural features, even highly useful ones, may be 
forgotten—“the disappearance of useful arts”; (2) even a small 
number of immigrants may usher in important changes, provided 
their culture impresses the native population as sufficiently “great 
and wonderful.”’ In illustration, just one example. Rivers was 
struck by the multiplicity of forms of burial in Australia—inhuma- 
tion in the extended and contracted positions; preservation on plat- 
forms, trees, and in caverns; a simple kind of embalming; and cre- 
mation. He argued that in a cultural district otherwise so homo- 
geneous such variety in one feature could not be explained except 
by the intrusion of foreign elements. Thus he came to believe that 
Australia had been subjected to periodic invasions by peoples with 
higher cultures. After each migration there followed a deep cul- 
tural transformation, including the introduction of a new method 
of burial. In the course of time, the other features were forgotten 
but the new type of burial remained. In this way, after several mi- 
grations, the present condition came about. Incidentally, owing to 
the small number of immigrants involved in each migration, they 
left no trace in the physical type of Australians. 

Operating with these principles, Rivers then tackled the for- 
midable task of reconstructing the history of Melanesian society. 
The second volume of his work has no equal in the entire domain 
of theoretical ethnology in boldness, ingenuity, and the dialectic 
rigor of its speculations. 
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But the weakness of Rivers’ method also stands glaringly re- 
vealed.* It is one thing to note the possibility of the loss of useful 
arts and of profound effects achieved by a few immigrant indi- 
viduals, another to make use of these theses as principles of inter- 
pretation in the absence of local and historic evidence. Especially 
does this apply to the thesis of loss of culture or degeneration, for 
if the absence of a trait makes as good a case as its presence, then 
obviously anything can be proved. In this instance the difference 
between theoretical possibility and methodological procedure ap- 
pears in bold relief. Another weakness lies in the disregard of 
comparative material as a check on the interpretation of local fea- 
tures. Thus Rivers explains the secrecy, multiplicity, and graded 
character of the religious societies of Mota Island as the result of 
culture mixture. But a glance at the religious associations of other 
areas, those of West Africa, for example, or of North America, will 
show that here also secrecy, gradation, and multiplicity are pres- 
ent, while conditions preclude the possibility of interpretation 
through culture mixture. Now, if these things can happen here 
without the stimulation of culture contact, then in Melanesia also 
Rivers’ interpretation is hazardous, notwithstanding its theoretical 
plausibility and its historical possibility in this region, unless in- 
deed specific proof can be adduced. 

Another and final criticism of Rivers’ procedure refers to the 
multiplication of hypotheses. Here the theory of probability 
sounds a warning. The probability that a hypothetical structure 
will tally with historic reality decreases at a tremendous rate with 
the complexity of the structure. On this score Rivers’ brilliant 
attempt at historic reconstruction must be classed as so improbable 
as to be impossible. 

During the last decade of his life Rivers was induced to shift 
his position once more, this time in the direction of extreme diffu- 
sionism. I refer, of course, to his at first hesitant then enthusiastic 
indorsement of the ethno-mythological epic of Elliot Smith and 
Perry. To these we must now turn. 


* See the writer’s review in Science, XLIV (1916), 824-28; Cf. also Early Civi- 
lization, pp. 313-16. 
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THE “ARCHAIC CIVILIZATION” OF G. ELLIOT SMITH AND W. J. PERRY" 


Elliot Smith’s preoccupation with things Egyptian began in his 
capacity of anatomist: he was studying ancient Egyptian skulls. 
While thus engaged he became interested in the Egyptian methods 
of preservation of the dead, in embalming and mummification. 
Here, we might say, the story begins. For now alluring vistas were 
opened up toward Egyptian arts, ideas of souls and the other 
world, the erection of stone monuments, the relation of religio- 
astronomical ideas to the Nile, sun-worship, agriculture, irrigation, 
boat-building, work in gold, and shells—shells as life-givers—all 
growing naturally out of the conditions of Egyptian life and en- 
vironment. A glance beyond Egypt revealed the fact that mega- 
lithic monuments occurred also along the Mediterranean and north 
as far as Scotland and east along the southern border of Asia, and 
beyond on some Polynesian Islands as far as Easter Island, and 
still farther on, in Peru and in Mexico. 

There was no resisting the suggestion that all these monuments 
of stone—which, moreover, often strikingly contrasted with the 
material cultures of the natives among whom they were found— 
were made by the same people, the ancient mariners, the Children 
of the Sun, who, as we learn from Perry, arose during the Fifth 
Dynasty in Heliopolis, one of the territorial divisions of Lower 
Egypt. The race of the Children of the Sun spread over the earth 
in search of gold, precious stones, and shells—shells as life-givers. 
They brought with them the archaic civilization which, in addition 
to the cultural features just enumerated, comprised a form of so- 
ciety known as the dual organization and brought with it the 
emergence of social classes and war. Thus civilization as we know 
it, arts and crafts, science, religion, politics, and the rest, arose only 
once, conceived by the wise men of the East, even as Athena, the 

Cf. G. Elliot Smith, The Migration of Early Culture, Manchester University 
Press, 1915, On the Significance of the Geographical Distribution of the Practice of 
Mummification, Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society (February, 1915), 
“The Influence of Ancient Civilization in the East and in America,” Bulletin John 
Rylands Library (January-March, 1916), The Evolution of the Dragon; W. J. 


Perry, The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, The Children of the Sun, The Origin 
of Magic and Religion, and The Growth of Civilization. 
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goddess, once arose out of the head of Zeus, beautiful and in full 
armor. 

Now, Elliot Smith tells us that Perry’s researches are “con- 
verting ethnology into a real science,”* and Perry himself notes 
that 


the study of human society has been vitiated in the past by the application of 
unrestrained speculation to matters that were often capable of easy verifica- 
tion; and this uncritical habit has worked infinite damage to thought, leading 
to the practice of inventing explanations of facts instead of inquiring strictly 
into the real meaning of these facts. 


As a palliative Perry suggests 

the application of the historical method of inquiry. Once events are ranged 
in their historical sequence, the facts soon begin to tell their own story and 
speculation can be laid on one side as unnecessary.® 

This from two scientists whose theory, if epic in its sweep, is 
certainly made of the stuff that myths are made of! 

It may well be imagined that a speculative structure such as 
this does not come into being without numerous assumptions. But 
let us pass these by excepting only one, the assumption, namely, 
that the intelligence and circumstances necessary for the birth of 
civilization existed only in ancient Egypt, whereas a large part of 
the rest of mankind must apparently have consisted of poor im- 
beciles who could do nothing better with the divine gifts brought to 
them by the Children of the Sun than to drag them down to degen- 
eration.” 

We are now prepared to deal with the school of historical 
ethnology as it has developed in America. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HISTORICAL ETHNOLOGY 


Contrary to what is often assumed, American ethnology can 
boast of an evolutionary period of its own. I do not only have in 


* The Evolution of the Dragon, Preface, p. xiii. 

* The Origin of Magic and Religion, pp. 2-3. 

*” The Elliot Smith—-Perry theory brings to mind the story of the special crea- 
tion of man, only that here not man is created but civilization. The myth of the 
“archaic civilization” shares with that other great myth the grandeur of simplicity, 
even though it may limp on the side of truth. Cf. the writer’s “Diffusion vs. Inde- 
pendent Origin,” Science, XLIV, 531-33, and review of Perry’s “Origin of Magic and 
Religion,” The Nation, 1924. 
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mind the writings of Lewis H. Morgan, one of the pillars of classi- 
cal evolutionism, but also those of Brinton in mythology, of Powell 
in social organization, of Cushing and Mason in technology, of 
McGee in the history of ideas, and—somewhat anachronistically— 
of MacCurdy in art. 

Not until the advent of Franz Boas did Clio visit our shores. 
The historical school is rooted in this man, a Child of the Sun in- 
deed, but not from Heliopolis. A striking illustration, incidentally, 
of the diffusion of culture and of Rivers’ principle of the small 
number of immigrants, in this case of one.** 

As far back as 1896*” Boas attacked the comparative method 
as practiced by the early evolutionists. He pointed out the diffi- 
culty of estimating the extent and significance of cultural similari- 
ties, the danger of dealing with large numbers of imperfectly 
circumscribed facts in the expectation that the errors will cancel 
out, the necessity of envisaging cultural features in their realistic 
historical settings, if their full bearing was to be understood. * 

The evolutionary theory of social organization was taken to 
task by Swanton,”** then by Lowie,’* and the writer,** who com- 
bated the assumption of a primitive promiscuity, the early univer- 
sality of group marriage, and particularly the assumption that 
clans were once universal and that they were everywhere and 
always superseded by gentes. Incidentally, they reached the con- 
clusion that the family was to be regarded as a universal as well as 
the earliest form of social grouping, a thesis amply supported by 
later research and now generally accepted.” “ 


“In fact, as one beholds some of the most recent contributions of American 
anthropologists, he wonders whether Rivers’ second principle is not equally well 
exemplified, the principle of the disappearance of useful arts, in this case of that of 
critical thought. 

““The Limitations of the Comparative Method in Anthropology,” Science, 
NS., IV, 901-8. Cf. also the same author’s remarks in “The Mythology of the Bella 
Coola Indians,” Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. 1, Part IIT. 

*“The Social Organization of American Tribes,” American Anthropologist 
(1905), pp. 663-73. 

* “Social Organization,” American Journal of Sociology, 1914. 

* “The Social Organization of the Indians of North America,” Journal of Amer- 
ican Folklore, XXVII, 411-36. 

* See especially Lowie, “Family and Sib,” American Anthropologist (1919), pp. 
28-40; and Goldenweiser, Early Civilization, pp. 237 ff. 
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“ Lowie’’ dealt critically with the concept of property, showing 
that the idea of individual ownership was as old as that of com- 
munal ownership. Much earlier Holmes** had emphasized the im- 
portance of material and technique in the evolution of art, in par- 
ticular pointing out how the effects of one technique, that of bas- 
ketry weaving, were observable in pottery decoration. Boas went 
much farther, and in his study of Alaskan needle cases** demon- 
strated that the succession of realistic-geometrical in art was often 
reversed and that the interplay of technical as well as artistic fac- 
tors was much more complex than had been assumed by the 
evolutionist. The study of Plains art* resulted in a striking dem- 
onstration of the priority of geometrical designs in certain cases. 
It could be shown here that the geometrical unit patterns of bead 
work agreed in their major features over a wide district, whereas 
the interpretations of the patterns, among them realistic ones, dif- 
fered from tribe to tribe. The latter were obviously secondary and 
of more recent origin. *’ 

In a highly elaborate discussion of Northwest Coast art** Boas 
succeeded in unraveling the intricacies of the method of dissection 
and composition of designs used by these people. This method 
could be shown to be unique.’ This led to a theory of style** the 
essence of which is that the artist, no matter how primitive, never 
creates out of a free psyche, as it were, but is always limited if not 
wholly controlled by the prevailing tribal pattern." 

The concept of pattern was further elaborated by Lowie in his 
studies of the Crow and Village Indians,** by the writer in a specu- 

™ Primitive Society, pp. 205-57. 


* “Origin and Development of Form and Ornament in Ceramic Art,” Fourth 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology. 

* “The Decorative Designs of Alaskan Needlecases,” Proceedings, U.S. National 
Museum, Vol. XXXIV (1908). 

” See, for example, Wissler, The American Indian, pp. 95 ff. 

™“The Decorative Art of the Indians of the North-Pacific Coast,” American 
Museum of Natural History, Bulletin, XI (1897), 123-76. 

* Boas, “Representative Art of Primitive People,” Holmes Anniversary Volume 
(1916), pp. 18-23. 

“Some Problems in the Ethnology of the Crow and Village Indians,” Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, XIV (1912), 60-71. 
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lative reconstruction of the origin of a totemic complex,** and by 
Wissler in his studies of Plains designs,” of shirt styles in the same 
area,”® of the acquisition of medicine bundles by transfer among 
the Blackfoot,”’ and of more complicated culture complexes, such 
as that of maize cultivation,”* which was taken over bodily by the 
New England farmers. 

In the domain of mythology Ehrenreich’s theory that myths 
were to be interpreted as attempted explanations of natural, espe- 
cially of celestial, phenomena was attacked by Lowie,”® who could 
show that the supposed “explanations” were as often as not simply 
tagged on to a story of entirely different origin. 

The phenomena of diffusion were elucidated in a series of care- 
ful researches. To mention a few among many: Lowie’s study of 
Plains age societies,*® probably the most careful single investiga- 
tion of diffusion within a limited area and referring to a strictly 
circumscribed culture complex; Wissler’s Plains studies, especially 
his comparative analysis of Blackfoot culture,*’ a veritable tour de 
force of analytical reasoning in which the author makes out a good 
case for the assertion that the Blackfoot have originated nothing in 
the culture which now is theirs, but must be regarded as carriers 
and propagators of cultural features originated by others; Radin’s 
essay on the Peyote cult®** in which he disentangles native and 
Christian elements in the ceremonial complex of the Peyote.’ In 


* “The Origin of Totemism,” ibid., pp. 603-5. 

* “Tecorative Art of the Sioux Indians,” Bulletin, American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, Vol. XVIII, Part III (1904). 

* “Costumes of the Plains Indians,” Anthropological Papers, American Museum 
of Natural History, Vol. XVII, Part II (1915). 

* “Ceremonial Bundles of the Blackfoot Indians,” ibid., Vol. VII, Part II 
(1912). 

* “Aborigina! Maize Culture as a Typical Culture Complex,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. XXI (1916). 

*”“The Test-Theme in North American Mythology,” Journal of American 
Folklore, XXI (1908), 97-148. 

” Plains Indian Age Societies,” Anthropological Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. XI, Part XIII (1916). 

"= “Material Culture of the Blackfoot Indians,” ibid., Vol. V, Part I (1910). 

“A Sketch of the Peyote Cult of the Winnebago,” Journal of Religious Phi- 
losophy, Vol. VII (1914), reprint. 
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this connection the writer pointed out that the processes of dif- 
fusion were not so different on the psychological side from those of 
cultural growth “from within” as might be supposed, that the prin- 
cipal difference lay in the relation of the new features to the old and 
that, therefore, the more similar two cultures in contact, the more 
nearly will the processes of diffusion between them partake of the 
nature of cultural growth from within." “ 

"The problem of the relation of culture to physical environment 
also received its share of attention in America. The contributions 
to this topic by Lowie,** Wissler,*° Sapir,** and the writer*’ all 
point in the same direction. It must be admitted that environment 
has its share in contributing the “brick and mortar” of culture: the 
materials of technology, the subjects for religion, the characters of 
myths, as well as certain factors which limit or enhance the growth 
and spread of social and political systems. But much of the con- 
tent of culture and all of its formal elements must, by and large, 
be declared immune from environmental influences. This would 
comprise the shapes and techniques of material objects, the ritual- 
istic content and spiritual aspect of religion, the plots and magic of 
myths, the principles underlying social and political structure. To 
the extent, then, to which culture is form—and it is that before 
anything else—it will brook no environmental determinism. Wiss- 
ler’s particular contribution in this field consists in the thought 
that environment, while powerless to create culture, is yet capable 
of holding it to certain forms which develop as one of several pos- 
sible ways of solving the problem of environmental adjustment. 
For obvious reasons material culture is especially prone to be thus 
held in check by environment, and material culture holds the rest. 

*=“The Principle of Limited Possibilities in the Development of Culture,” 
Journal of American Folklore, XXVI (1913), 286-87. 

™“ Culture and Ethnology, chap. ii. 

* “Aboriginal Maize Culture, etc.,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXI 
(1916). See also the same author’s “The Psychological Aspects of the Culture-En- 
vironment Relation,” American Anthropologist, XIV (1912), 217-25, and Man and 
Culture, chapter xv. 

* “T anguage and Environment,” American Anthropologist, XIV (1912), 226-42. 

*“Culture and Environment,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XX1 
(1916). 
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Another concept, more closely related to the issues raised by 
evolutionists, is that of convergence. First made popular among 
German ethnologists by Ehrenreich,** the concept of convergence 
was introduced to American ethnologists by Boas,** Lowie,*’ and 
the writer.** It was pointed out by these students that cultural 
similarities which cannot be explained by diffusion may yet have 
come about without passing through stages of parallel develop- 
ment. Whether owing to the operation of the principle of limited 
possibilities in cultural growth or for other reasons, cultural 
features at first dissimilar may in time develop striking resem- 
blances.** 

Another series of studies was devoted to the analysis of specific 
historico-psychological complexes. Of these, three may be men- 
tioned: Radin’s study of the Midewiwin,** Mrs. Benedict’s discus- 
sion of the guardian-spirit idea and associated concepts and 
practices among the North American Indians,** and the writer’s 
analysis of totemism.*° What these researches purport to show is 
the coming together of cultural features of diverse historical pro- 
venience, which subsequently become psychologically assimilated 
into a well-knit and apparently integral cultural complex.“ 

The way was paved for these and other similar studies by in- 


““Zur Frage der Beurteilung and Bewertung ethnographischer Analogien,” 
Korrespondenz-Blatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und 
Urgeschichte (1903), pp. 176-80. 

® Science (1911), pp. 804-10. 

““On the Principle of Convergence in Ethnology,” Journal of American Folk- 
lore, XXV (1912), 24-42. 

““The Principle of Limited Possibilities, etc.,” ibid., Vol. XXVI (1913). Cf. 
also the writer’s “Totemism, an Analytical Study,” ibid., Vol. XXIII (1910), in 
which the concept of convergence is implied even though not discussed. 

“If a personal opinion may be ventured at this place, I want to suggest that 
the concept of convergence—so far but little understood or used—is fated to save the 
tenet of the independent development of cultural similarities, a tenet which was 
doomed had it continued to lean upon the concept of parallelism. 

““The Ritual and Significance of the Winnebago Medicine Dance,” Journal of 
American Folklore, XXIV (1911), 149-208. 

““The Concept of the Guardian Spirit in North America,” American Anthro- 
pological Association, Memoir 20. 

““Totemism, an Analytical Study,” Journal of American Folklore, XXIII 
(1910), 178-293. 
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tensive surveys of restricted geographico-historical districts and 
the application of certain methodological procedures. 

The Northwest Coast is a case in point. In this area the early 
investigations of Russian travelers and missionaries and such 
works as Krause’s The Tlingit (in German) were superseded by 
the studies of Swan, Dawson, and Niblack; these were followed by 
Boas’ early researches under the auspices of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science; then came the Jesup Expedition 
with Boas, Farrand, Smith, Swanton, George Hunt, and Teit, and, 
on the Asiatic side, Bogoras, Jochelson, and Sternberg.** Recent 
years brought further monographs by Boas on the Tsimshian“ and 
Kwakiutl,** while Sapir’s work on the Nootka and Barbeau’s on 
the Tsimshian should not be long in the coming. Nor is the end in 
sight, for already a crop of young investigators are following in the 
footsteps of their elders. 

This is as it should be, for the work is not done. Much remains 
to be learned about the Bella Coola, for example, and the Tlingit. 
But it will be acceded that few if any significant facts will remain 
unobserved after such repeated invasions by ethnological experts. 

‘As to methods, the following may be noted: the linguistic, sta- 
tistical, genealogical, the census, and what may be called the meth- 
od of individual variation. By the linguistic method I do not here 
mean the study of Indian languages on the basis of texts and gram- 
mars built up with the help of texts and informants, although the 
work of American linguists such as Boas, Sapir, Goddard, Swan- 
ton, Kroeber, and Radin brought results of vast significance not 
for comparative philology alone but also for psychology and, per- 
haps, for philosophy. What I do mean is the utilization of the 
linguistic approach as a tool in ethnological research. Examples of 
this are Boas’ study of Tsimshian social organization*® (based on 
the texts), Radin’s of Winnebago ceremonialism,” Sapir’s analysis 

“See Publication of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 

“ “Comparative Study of Tsimshian Mythology,” Thirty-first Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1909-10. 

““Ethnology of the Kwakiutl,” ibid., 1913-14. 

“ Thirty-first Report, Bureau of American Ethnology. 


”“The Winnebago Tribe,” Thirty-seventh Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 1915-16. 
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of the Nootka topati concept, and Theresa Mayer’s investigation 
of Northwest relationship terms (soon to be published). The lin- 
guistic approach also makes possible the application of the method 
of individual variation—in collecting myths, for instance—and the 
recording of information with a pronounced subjective coloring, of 
which the outstanding example is Radin’s ‘““The Autobiography of 
a Winnebago Indian.’ 

The statistical method was introduced by Boas in the study of 
myths” with striking results, as it thus became possible to recon- 
struct the place of origin and the path of dispersion of mythological 
complexes. 

The genealogical method, valuable for its objectivity and as a 
check on the informant, has been widely used by American stu- 
dents, while the census method, consisting as far as possible in a 
house-to-house canvas, has been applied most rigorously by Bar- 
beau in his Tsimshian work, with results still pending. “ 

" In conclusion I want to refer to the concept of culture areas 
which has exercised the deepest influence on American ethnology. 

The concept of culture area is neither new nor American in 
origin. Many years ago, Adolph Bastian, one of the founders of 
anthropological science, anticipated it in his geographical prov- 
inces. In Bastian’s view, it was in these geographical districts that 
the elemental ideas (Elementargedanken) of mankind were trans- 
formed into folk-ideas (Vdlkergedanken) under the influence of 
physical environmental factors and external historical conditions. 
But anthropology was young then, and Bastian’s ideas were fated 
to remain somewhat hazy and formal. They proved of little prac- 
tical use in the early growth of the science of man, and in due time 
were forgotten. 

‘When Franz Boas, as curator of anthropology in a museum, 
became interested in the classification and arrangement of speci- 
mens, he gave little thought to Bastian, but was solely concerned 
with the seemingly hopeless task of bringing order out of the chaos 
of primitive technology. He succeeded. For the specimens seemed 

" University of California Publications of American Archaeology and Eth- 


nology, XVI, 381-473. 
“ Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen Kiiste Amerikas, Berlin, 1895. 
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to range themselves into groups which corresponded with geo- 
graphical areas. With so much as a beginning, the new principle 
of classification made rapid headway. Others picked it up. Other 
aspects of culture, social organization, ceremonialism, art, myth- 
ology, were drawn into the fold. The culture area concept became 
a fact! It is not a simple concept, and a few words of explanation 
will therefore not be amiss. 

‘First of all, it must be remembered that culture areas are not 
based on the distribution of single cultural features, for these, in 
their travels, show scant attention to area boundaries. Neither 
agriculture nor pottery, neither clan organization nor dual divi- 
sions, neither medicinal societies nor totemism, are restricted in 
their distribution to single cultural areas. Other features again are 
characteristic of areas without necessarily occurring in all tribes 
comprised in an area; for example, the Camp Circle and Sun 
Dance in the Plains, or adobe architecture in the Southwest, or the 
characteristic art of the Northwest, or the snowhouse of the Eski- 
mo. If, however, instead of taking a single trait or trait complex, 
one enumerates a whole series of traits from different domains of 
culture, then an objective characterization of a culture area be- 
comes possible. Wissler, for example, has attempted this in his 
American Indian. 

“But an objective enumeration of traits goes only halfway 
toward a complete characterization of an area. Remains the func- 
tional aspect or the interpenetration of traits. The different aspects 
of culture form associations with one another which differ in con- 
tent and in degree of adhesion in the different areas.’ Thus, in the 
Northwest, the art is symbolically associated with all but a few of 
the other aspects of culture; in the Plains the art symbolism refers 
either to war exploits, calendric ideas, features of nature, or ab- 
stract notions; whereas among the Iroquois symbolism is either 
political (referring to peace treaties), or abstract, or it is altogether 
absent. The social units—clans or gentes—have in the Northwest 
numerous ceremonial, artistic, mythological associations; in the 
Plains, ceremonial and political ones; among the Iroquois, political 
and economic ones. And so on, all along the line. 

A beautiful example of this has been given by Wissler in his 
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“The Influence of the Horse in the Development of Plains Cul- 
ture,”** where he points out that the advent of the horse meant 
much more to Plains culture than just the acquisition of one addi- 
tional culture feature, for the horse precipitated the intertribal re- 
lations in the Plains, thus leading to greater uniformity and to 
greater cohesion of different cultural features, in addition to being 
indirectly responsible for the abandonment of agriculture. 

In conjunction with the culture-area concept two subsidiary 
concepts must be noted, marginal areas and culture centers. It was 
observed that tribes lying at the periphery of an area combined 
features of that area with those of a neighboring one.“Thus, the 
Athabascan and Salish tribes of the interior of British Columbia 
mingle certain features of the Northwest with a Plateau core, the 
Ute are intermediary between Plains and Southwest, the Winne- 
bago between Woodland and Plains. In one case an entire area, 
the Plateau, was conceived by some as marginal to the Plains, on 
the one hand, and the Northwest, on the other. 

It is important to remember that the concept of marginal area 
must be given an objective, not a psychological connotation. For 
on the psychological side, marginal areas have as much right to cul- 
tural autonomy as the culture areas themselves, whereas objec- 
tively they do, indeed, function as intermediaries, in so far as they 
combine traits of two areas." 

The concept of a culture center is, in a sense, the obverse of 
that of marginal area.** Just as the marginal tribes on the periph- 
ery of an area are no longer truly representative of it, so other 
tribes, situated near the center of an area, often combine most or 
even all of its traits. This is the culture center. As one moves 
from the center to the periphery, the tribes become less and less 
fully representative of the culture area. 

While attractive by its logical simplicity, the concept of a cul- 
ture center does not, in this drastic form, tally with reality. It does 
not belong to the level of the culture-area concept but rather to 
that of marginal areas. In other words, it is objective, not psycho- 

* American Anthropologist, N.S., XVI (1914), 1-25. 


“See Wissler’s Man and Culture: “The Culture Center,” pp. 61 ff. The entire 
Section IV should be read in this connection. 
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logical, thus referring more specifically to the behavior of single 
features or feature complexes rather than to that of an integral 
culture® In this narrower sense, however, it is likely to prove fruit- 
ful of results and has already led to an interesting idea of Wissler’s 
referring to the concentric distribution of traits around a common 
center.*° The older the traits, the farther they go. This idea was 
reinforced by Nelson’s archaeological analogue®® when he could 
show that the oldest traits which therefore travel farthest from the 
center are also the ones that lie deepest in a series of superimposed 
strata. 

The concept of marginal area, however, and especially that of 
culture center must be taken with a grain of salt in view of the 
many complicating factors which never fail to be on hand. 

A question which readily suggests itself and has, in fact, been 
often asked is this: Is the culture-area concept applicable to 
America alone? The question is significant for according to the 
answer the concept itself stands or falls. Clearly, a cultural con- 
cept of such high generality must apply to cultural phenomena 
wherever found, and if it does not apply, then its apparent service- 
ability in America must be declared a peculiar delusion of Ameri- 
can ethnologists. There should be no fear, however, of any such 
calamity. Culture areas do exist in at least two other fields besides 
aboriginal America: one in Negro Africa, the other, the modern 
world. A preliminary survey made by Melville Herskovits leaves 
no room for doubt that the bewildering complexity of African cul- 
tures will before long be subdued and regimented into geographico- 
historical districts of the same general type as the American cul- 
ture areas. As to the modern world, is it not apparent, even to a 
superficial view, that national boundaries define at least one type 
of culture areas? And there are others.** 


Tbid., pp. 55-6I. 

“Chronology of the Tano Ruins, New Mexico,” American Anthropologist, 
NS., XVIII (1916), 159-80. 

“A Preliminary Consideration of the Culture Areas of Africa,” ibid., XXVI 
(1924), 50-64. 

“It is interesting to consider in this connection the series, “These United 
States,” which has been running in The Nation (New York) during the last two 


years. 
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To summarize: The American school of historical ethnology 
must be characterized as critical, historical, and psychological. It 
is critical in so far as it rejects the extremes of speculative evolu- 
tionism and diffusionism, while accepting some of the postulates of 
both as heuristic principles. It is historical in so far as it clings 
tenaciously to geographico-historical realities, venturing into his- 
torical reconstructions only at the hand of specific proofs, not of 
speculative probabilities or plausibilities. Finally, it is psychologi- 
cal in so far as it supplements objective description by psychologi- 
cal evaluation, is ever watchful of the processes of interpenetration 
between cultural features, and conceives of diffusion not as a me- 
chanical transfer, but as a process psychological in essence. Wheth- 
er at their points of departure, or in their routes of travel, or at 
their points of arrival, cultural features are ever subject to the 
molding pressure of psychological factors. 

While there is, of course, such a thing as uncritical psychol- 
ogizing, no interpretation or reconstruction of history can be criti- 
cal unless it is also psychological. If it is not psychological, it must 
also be uncritical. Therein lies the cardinal sin of the mechanical 
diffusionists. 
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STUDIES IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


V. THE FELLOWSHIP LAW OF A FUNDAMENTALIST GROUP. 
THE MISSOURI SYNOD 


HEINRICH H. MAURER 
Lewis Institute, Chicago 


ABSTRACT 
The writer proceeds on the hypothesis that in the group-organic conditioning 


process, a specific ego and socius may be genetically described. He here presents a 
specific “individualism” as a mode and function of a specific religious group-life. The 
decisive element in the situation is the idea of joint liability socializing the idea of 
relationship as well as its terms under a specific group-law. The conscience resulting 
is the conscience of the law of a group in terms of the experience therein and social 
to that extent only. 

It was a blessing in disguise for the group that the problem of 
its relation to its element of superpersonality and the question of 
relating it to its organ, the pastor, had come up together and were 
inseparable. An adequate solution of the problem of its own or- 
ganic relationship, its own Amt under its a priori, became at once 
a condition of the existence and self-perpetuation of the group. In 
proportion as this organic relationship would be rationalized and 
socialized, a new group-organic socius would integrate in each indi- 
vidual member of the commonalty. The writer of these studies will 
thus proceed on the hypothesis that in this group-organic condi- 
tioning process, a specific ego and socius may here, under unusually 
favorable conditions, be genetically described. A later paper will 
proceed to show how the intersocial process at large will be affected 
by the presence of a socius so conditioned in his responses by the 
ego of a primary group. In other words, the social process will 
here, in the interest of method, be taken in concentric circles of 
group-relationships, and in each circle in succession (working out- 
ward), an analysis will be made for the effects of the leavening 
with that ancient plasm, the potency of which is here under dis- 
cussion. 

The problem of organic relationship had been thrust into the 
fellowship, as we have seen, by the loss of their leader. It was also 
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the form in which it was thrust upon them a second time by the 
pastoral pretensions of Grabau that determined how the issue was 
to be joined. But without their sad experience at the outset, they 
would have self-confessedly accepted the element of group-coher- 
ence as objectified by Grabau; in other words, they would have 
taken the cue for their American selfhood from an offshoot of the 
Prussian paternalistic Juncker church. It remains to be said that, 
in this case, to judge from the low vitality of that church in Amer- 
ica, a Saxon Genossenschaft and a Prussian paternalistic Herr- 
schaft—Siamese twins in Europe in a way—would have died to- 
gether in the free American air. In Europe, the latter, it seems, has 
kept the former in a state of suspended animation with consider- 
able results for the city of man, if not of God. In America, the 
former had a chance when it repudiated the ecclesia repraesenta- 
tiva and thus got rid of its parasitic twin. Historically speaking, 
the former was German, the latter was not; and thus we might say 
that, upon coming to America, these Saxons took the opportunity 
to become Germans again. Whatever they became historically, 
group-sociologically speaking, they became something like the ear- 
ly Siedelungsgenossenschaft. With that group-type they might 
now also recover what historically must be considered as its most 
valuable social increment: the idea of fundamental law. That they 
would do so and conserve this idea as far as they are concerned is 
by no means due to the free American air alone, for elsewhere, in 
the same air, that concept is growing exceedingly dim. That they 
did so, and that the idea of fundamental law means something to 
them as citizens, is neither due to their Germanic inheritance nor to 
their American environment. It is due, as the present writer be- 
lieves, to their group-organic technique of socialization. If this 
technique is here stressed at the expense of the mystic element in 
religion, the writer must plead the inadequacy of his science in the 
presence of the things of the hereafter, as well as the paramount 
interest in a more efficient technique in dealing with the here. In 
other words, the secular aspects, the group-rational side of soul 
salvation, need not prejudice the side which is “spiritually dis- 
cerned.” Spiritually discerned must be undoubtedly the Lutheran 
distinction between grace and decalogue, faith and law, which is 
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made much of in the writings of the Reverend Mr. Walther, and 
never for a moment neglected in the literature of the group. Soci- 
ologically speaking, however, we can only say that, de facto, faith 
becomes effective in obedience to the group a priori as if it were 
law, and that we must proceed with this “as if”; hence with the 
assumption of two kinds of law. The faith of the group as group- 
law will concern us first. 

By its founder, C. F. W. Walther, the group had been organ- 
ically related to a historical creed as its law, with the stewardship 
of that law as its indicated function. A most important aspect of 
that function and of that organic relationship is the principle of 
joint liability involved. If the members of the group remained 
part of one another, “perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment,” this was possible only because under 
that principle of joint liability the parts remained related to the 
whole corpus as its organs. Where they do not “speak the same 
thing” and where “there be division among you,” where, in other 
words, American Christianity is not perfectly socialized, it is also 
due to relationships within a larger corpus, as indicated by a his- 
torical Christianity and its creeds. As a mode of its group-life 
therefore, its individualism must be described. 

*For the organic conception of the “Household of Faith” and resentment of 
urban polypragmosyne, see “Synodalberichte” of the Missouri Synod, Wisconsin 
(1891), pp. 33 ff.; for the destructive effect of Amtermengerei, see ibid., documented 
from Luther’s writings, also I Pet. 4:15, and Luther’s Glosses, Wisconsin District 
Synod (1891), pp. 33-37; for Hausvateramt, the prototype of all social order, exem- 
plary as the “earlier situation” (very characteristic), see ibid., p. 38; for the political 
government rationalized under Amt, see ibid. (1892) ; for church and state, see JIli- 
nois District Synod (1901) ; for Amt and calling (Beruf) of the Lutheran church in 
the United States, Erhaltung der Trennung von Kirche und Staat, comparison with 
other denominations, see Michigan District Synod (1924), No. 4; for Amt and call- 
ing, origin, the Oikos, applied to master-and-servant relationships and industrial re- 
lations, see ibid. (1915), p. 38, also Westliche Syn. (1900), p. 44; for the theological 
theory of Lutheran Amtsrecht, see R. Sohm, Kirchenrecht (1892). According to 
Sohm, “die Kirche hat keine rechtliche Zwangsgewalt, auch nicht fiir Kirchenzucht 
und darum keine Gussere Strafgewalt” ; but see Hiibener for the legal nature of the 
corporation law of the Missourians, Lehre und Wehre, XXXIX, 310, 355. On 
Sohm’s attitude toward the Lutheran doctrine of Amtsiibertragung, see Kirchen- 
recht, pp. 468, 500-503. For the chief source of the Missouri doctrine on this sub- 
ject, see Walther, Kirche und Amt (1852, 1865, 1874, and 1893); for the difference 
between Amt and Stand (Amt in the abstract and concrete), see ibid., pp. 194 and 
223. 
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In three estates or fellowships the Christian lives in this world 
here below: The first is the family, or Naehrstand, with its three 
aspects and relationships: the parental, the matrimonial, and the 
domestic. The second is the church, or the Lekrstand. The third is 
the state, or the Wehrstand.’ The holding in high esteem and holi- 
ness of these three estates or fellowships (Gemeinschaften) and of 
their respective organs, the fatherly, the ministerial and priestly, 
and finally the civil regiment (Obrigkeitsamt), that is of the 
Wesenswille, is the essence and purpose (Eigenschaft und Ziel), 
structure and function, of a well-ordered commonalty in Christ. 
The implications of those three statuses with their respective call- 
ings are rationalized in the Haustafel of the Lutheran Catechism, 
which Haustafel and which Catechism may be designated as one of 
the most powerful and far-reaching pedagogical agencies ever de- 
signed. But how maintain it in high esteem and holiness? 

Without going for the moment into the implications of each of 
these statuses or estates or fellowships, the most important aspect 
of the group-trust, it seems, is the joint liability of the group gua 
Lehrstand and church: for the maintenance of a static relation- 
ship between the three.* The group here functions as the Christian 
par excellence; its paramount Am? and calling are to maintain that 
relationship as ordained. For ‘“‘the maintenance in high esteem and 
holiness of those three Christian estates, callings and offices [ Aem- 
ter| implies in the first place that one leave each of them, that one 
give each of them what belongs thereto.” Suum cuique, in other 
words, as “‘it is writ.” 

The stewardship of the interstitial process itself thus becomes 
rationalized by religion under its category Amt. The Amt and of- 
fice par excellence of the group as the Christian commonalty, the 
Gemeinde, the church, is that groups, individuals, nay, social cate- 
gories themselves, stay put “each in its station.” The Christian in 


* For Haustafel and Katechism, see Wisconsin District Synod, VII (1891), 32 
ff.; for domestic discipline, manipulation, position of woman, religious sanction of 
paternalism, attitude toward divorce, exogamy, and endogamy, see ibid., pp. 45-51; 
and for the religious foundation of the social order and the fourth commandment, 
see Michigan District Synod (1909). 


* For joint liability, see Wisconsin District Synod, Vol. VII (1891). 
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his commonalty is here constituted as the guardian of the prescrip- 
tive law of a static universe. The feeling attached to that princi- 
palship, the Lutheran preserves by shivering under the ancient 
taboos against minding another’s calling (sich in fremde Aemter 
mischen), an offense, which it will be remembered, in an ancient 
group-law is a public offense and mentioned in the same breath as 
murder. Minding other people’s business is the essence of lawless- 
ness, is anarchy for the public law of that group; the maintenance 
of functional status the essence of its “law and order.’* The intel- 
ligence that goes with that law-conservatism may be characterized 
by the very Lutheran and also very German simplism: Jeder lerne 
seine Lektion so wird es wohl im Hause stohn. It implies a know- 
ing as well as a minding of one’s business. Both are of the essence 
of the right Gesinnung and of the Gesinnungstuechtigkeit which 
Germans have endowed with so much feeling as their ideal virtue. 
Now since the knowing of that business is a comparatively simple 
matter, since “‘it is writ,” and since the law has been laid down once 
for all, the Lutheran conserves much energy for the minding of 
that business. How effective the group is in that respect in minding 
its group-liability of the guardianship of social statuses we shall see 
in the interstitial process at large, if any of its neighbors, let us say 
the state, takes a notion to challenge its Amt and mind what is not 
indicated by an ancient religion as its business. Right then and 
there it will recite its lesson of a Rechtsstaat and lay down an an- 
cient law. Sometimes, of course, it happens that “the others,” not 
so fortified with lessons, and not having finished the learning 
thereof, devise new social agencies or organs. So much the worse 
for them; that only proves, then, that they do not know their busi- 
ness. A certain element of spuriousness will characterize them and 
their doings as the Lutheran sees them. As Bismarck characteris- 
tically said of the press and its representatives, they are “Kerle die 
ihren Beruf verfehit haben.” With little interest and less concern, 
the Lutheran will let them “strut their idle hour” while he himself, 
true Bourbon, will learn nothing because he has forgotten nothing 
and learned his lesson so well. 

The stewardship and its categories of the church and group 


*See I Pet. 4:15. Also see Synodalberichte (Mo.), Wisconsin (1891, 1892); 
Illinois (1901) ; Michigan, Vol. IV (1924). 
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qua Lehrstand therefore concern us more.® The importance of the 
Haustafel and Katechism of Luther as the summary of the Luther- 
an lesson anent the Christian and his station has been emphasized 
above. No sculptor ever designed more indestructible die and pat- 
tern to cast and mold in his image an ethnic clay. But to the pres- 
ent writer, that moid gained, rather than lost, in effectiveness for 
having at last passed into the hands of the group. How the group 
used it as an organ for the objectification of its own coherence shall 
here be shown. 

As the Lehrstand, the church is in charge of the “power of the 
keys.” Through that power, the commonalty, the Gemeinde, ani- 
mates and limits to its authentic function the ministry, its organ 
par excellence. But through the power of the keys it is also the 
principal and guardian of its own organic unity, not over and 
against that ministry alone, but in dealing with its own constitu- 
ency as well. From that organic category it derives mind and 
power “‘that ye may be a new lump.” It minds problems of territo- 
rial unity in the jus parochiae; problems of filiation; problems of 
federal relations. To the federal law of the larger and largest syn- 
odical group-arrangements it becomes principal as much as to the 
interstitial process at large.* The group objectifies its ejective con- 

° For group-stewardship and communal technique, see Synodalberichte, Mitt- 
lerer Dist. Syn. (1898); for social pedagogy of group-stewardship and communal 
technique, see Michigan District Synod (1924) (very good); Oregon-Washington 
District Synod (1922), Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1904). Model community for Chris- 
tian congregation in Oregon and Washington is congregation of Jerusalem, and for 
this, see Oregon-Washington District Synod (1919). For stewardship of commu- 
nity (no fellowship), see Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1898), p. 30 (biblical authorities) ; 
for the reason for community discipline, see ibid. (1893), p. 33, Lutherana, III, 
128, and Jowa District Synod (1894); for community and charity, see Mittlerer 
Dist. Syn. (1898), p. 45; for community and law and order, see ibid., p. 48, and 
Wisconsin District Synod (1891-92) ; for community and consensual technique, see 
Syn. Conf., Vol. IIL (1874, 1877) ; for community and jus parochiale, see ibid., also 
(for decisive precedent) Wisconsin District Synod (1892), p. 92; for community 


and leadership (Amt ansehen, nicht Person), see ibid., pp. 26-27, also Iowa Dis- 
trict Synod (1889); for community ceremonies as group-nuclei, see Mittlerer Dist. 
Syn. (1904). 

*See C. F. W. Walther, Rechte Gestalt einer vom Staat unabhdngigen Ortsge- 
meinde (1862, 1890); Pflichten qua- Schliisselgewalt, Rechte and Pflichten, Cali- 
fornia-Oregon District (1892); Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1898); Alberta Br. Col. 
(1922); “im Mitteldingen soll sich Gemeindeversammlung vollzdhlig beteiligen,” 
Nebrasca (1913). 
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sciousness in a sociological technique of inclusion and exclusion. 
It learns to purge out the old leaven through group-discipline. Ap- 
plying the Reine Lehre, the group law as a standard of right, and 
following procedural precedents of the apostolic congregations, the 
Rechtsgemeinschaft becomes a Gerichtsgenossenschaft with the 
power of Zucht, and, if necessary, the power of exclusion through 
the Ban.’ The significance of this part of the intrasocial process 
within a religious group so constituted is immense. To the present 
writer, it is the secret of the effectiveness of the process as social 
pedagogy, and here it is difficult to say where the differentiation of 
organs, the quickening of the senses, proceeds most rapidly, on the 
cognitive side out of the business of knowing “the old leaven,” or 
on the volitional side of purging it out. In either case, the differen- 
tiation of organs can be traced through the dialectics of the proc- 
ess. How degree and direction of attention sensitize and specialize 
those organs could easily be shown in detail. Space permits here 
only an observation on the development of the group-organs of the 
consensus itself. They must be especially interesting in a group so 
constituted by its a priori of faith that each constituent has prac- 
tically the liberum veto, and that there can in no case be coercion. 

Leadership, we have seen, remains organically related to the 
group-will under the calling-concept, and under the category Amt. 
It entails no more than a stewardship of Das Wort, Die reine Lehre. 
In this Predigtamt, close adherence to the a priori of faith is ex- 
pected; its stewardship must run true to type. Compromise is 
taboo, initiative in new departures suspect in proportion as analo- 
gies present themselves with the doings of “the others,” of whom 
the presumption is that they have not die reine Lehre, and “have a 
different spirit than you.” This extends even to the ideal of a per- 
fect sermon, prevailing in this quarter. The perfect sermon, the 
schoene Predigt, implies scholastic methodism and clarity of expo- 
sition rather than the methodism entailed in the telism of effect and 
success. On the emotional side it entails the flush which comes 
from complete assimilation, rather than the heat of good intentions 
which comes from the fierce appetite. On the aesthetic side there 


* For technique of correction and guidance, see 13. Allgemeine Synode (1866), 
PP. 44-47, 62, 63 ff.; also Jowa District Synod (1894), Michigan District Synod 
(1924), and Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1903, 1904). 
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will be much more response from a sense for the beauties of the 
things that are than from a vision of the things that may be. In 
contemplation of a revealed God rather than in the thrill over the 
dynamic power of an unrevealed God, the Lutheran seeks his com- 
pensations. In spite of its inveterate distrust of “rationalism,” its 
insistence on “spiritual discernment,” this type at least derives the 
better part of its “illumination” from the rational rather than from 
the emotional man. 

Nor is the cure of souls in this quarter determined by the fem- 
inine equation, for the women “if they will learn anything, let them 
ask their husbands at home.” As to the limitations of the men “if 
any man be ignorant, let him be ignorant”; they need not on that 
account be distressed. Concerning the feeling appeal and response, 
then, it should be remembered that the purpose here is to arouse, 
awaken the Christian to his calling, but not to turn him loose; its 
function is to help in the attainment of the gratia amissibilis rather 
than in allaying the terrors of predestination. 

For with the flesh, that very gratia amissibilis makes possible 
rational terms of accommodation, valuable to group- if not to soul- 
conservation. In this parish of the City of God, there is no calling 
for either the intoxication of joy nor the frenzy of fear; the salva- 
tion process is a matter of orderly, customary procedure—it is a 
function of normal community life. As the Christian is born into, 
baptized into the community which is the church, so his salvation, 
we might say, is immanent in its life. It accrues to the individual 
from his being a socius of a community which is not a community 
of virtuosi, or saints, but an institution of grace—a Gnadenanstalt. 

Thus, the sense of the fitness of things appears here condi- 
tioned by a static universe of neighbors, where even the devil has 
a calling and knows his business under the static order of original 
sin. The minister may lay down the law, but he must do it without 
Effecthascherei. As Moerike, the parson-poet, put it: On Saturday 
night the peasants steal the minister’s radishes, and on Sunday 
they come to church for their pepper and salt. They do not expect 
the minister to get results in a hurry; they will not “get religion” in 
a day. They do not hope to go to heaven, nor fear of going to hell 
all of a sudden. Rome was not built in a day. 
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In relations between the brethren, as well as in dealing with the 
minister, the group learns to distinguish between the person and 
the Amt and calling. The taboo in this quarter against considera- 
tion of the personal element, the sublimation of action ohne Anse- 
hen der Person, has far-reaching sociological consequences: Where 
the social ruthlessness of the Calvinist, as we have seen, comes 
from the social absolutism of his calling, with the Lutheran it comes 
through the very social liabilities of his Amt. He sublimates both, 
being more than human and being less than human where he strides 
the straight and custom-worn path of duty of his Amt. Whether as 
a father, or husband, or manager of farm or factory, or public 
servant, where stern old Luther has set the pace and tradition made 
a pattern the old-style Lutheran hews to the line and minds not the 
chips. All this conditions a socius for the intersocial process, as will 
later be shown. For the present it may be suggested that in dealing 
with its ministry, the group becomes sensitized for this distinction 
between the office and the person, the social commission and the 
personal mission. In their idea of the charism, their response to 
prestige is conditioned. They do not become hero-worshipers; do 
not respond to the virtuoso, the spell-binder, the inspirationalist. 
Because they expect no sudden cures, they do not take to panaceas. 
Because they do not “fall for” a Billy Sunday in religion, they do 
not take after a Bryan in politics. It is only through their own idea 
of calling that they can be led, and, through its mimicry only, 
fooled. 

Where a difference of personal opinion arises with its dangers 
to the consensus, much is here gained from a rational technique in 
separating the private and public interests involved. The public 
(group) interest is safeguarded, for upon the dissenter falls the 
burden of proof that it is a case of ultra vires. An issue can there- 
fore properly only arise between the collective principal and its 
agent concerning the limits of an office under a group trust. The 
personal equation is always “out of order.” This, again, becomes 
important outside, for through this group-pedagogy the Lutheran 
has been taught to treat his problems as matters of principle. To 
the intrasocial process he usually brings a firm grasp of principle 
and an equally fine sense for what comes “from the flesh.” For 
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dealing with the latter, the personal equation, that which has been 
rationalized as the frailties of the “natural man,” the group makes 
free use of the Christian principle of caritas as a universal medium 
and solvent. The Christian learns to use it the sooner and the more 
resourcefully for the fact that, under the a priori of faith, there can 
be no suspicion of coercion. In the presence of the liberum veto of 
Christian conviction, or of the pigheadedness of the natural man, 
the ultima ratio of the group is an appeal to the principle of love: 
minorities ought to yield, also, lest there be Aergernis.® 

Unfortunately, even caritas is a group-trust, and where he has 
need of it outside, in the presence of “the others,” the Lutheran 
may be found wanting. For in the intergroup process, the group- 
limitations of caritas are positively tragic. With its expansion, the 
primary group stifles here the expansion of the group-concept itself, 
and this Christianity becomes barren and unresponsive to a less 
exclusive concept of social justice. But neither will it share this 
group-trust with other groups. Ever mindful of the fact that they 
haben einen anderen Geist als ihr, not for a moment does the group 
allow its members to share it with other groups on the assumption 
that they might also become trustees thereof.? Neither a masonic 
lodge, nor a labor union, nor indeed the state will do, nor any other 
articulation of Christianity, as the church, the neighborhood group 
and Gemeinde, is the only authentic institutional organ through 
which a Christian love may become effective. This, as will be 
shown, is the greatest liability of this idea of group-trust and Amt. 

*See Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1898); Lutherana, LX, 6; South Dakota District 
Synod (1910). 

*For co-operation with “the others” in temperance societies, see Walther, 
“Letter to Pastor Ottesen,” Norwegian Congregation, Il (Jan. 5, 1866), 7-10: 
“K6nnen Christen ohne Siinde eine 6ffentliche Gesellschaft stiften deren Glieder 
versprechen berauschende getrinke weder zu gebrauchen noch damit zu treaten?— 
Nein, denn das ware wider die christliche Freiheit, die sich wohl aus Liebe einer 
Sache enthalten aber nicht dazu verbindlich machen kann ... . es ist ja allerdings 
leichter heuchlerisch eine aussere That zu lassen, womit Menschengesetze, Teufel 


und Fleisch zufrieden sind, ja was Selbstgerechtigkeit nur starkt—als ein anderer 


Mensch zu werden—.... 
“Kénnen Gemeinden andere, Methodisten etc., mitaufnehmen oder mit ande- 
ren eintreten ?—Nein, wo sich’s um Sachen der Moral handelt ist solche Verbindung 


Siinde.” 
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It constitutes a vested interest in a most important social medium, 
and not even the corpus Christi may grow, or avail itself of any 
new organs in a created universe.*° 

In yet another way, the group technique of consent will be 
found to bear results outside. It is in the attitude of mind toward 
the Rottierer. Dissociation through segregation is treated as a pub- 
lic offense against the bond. Its emotional valuation is akin to that 
of criminal conspiracy. The dissenter will be tolerated and re- 
spected, but the insurgent has no calling known to the group, and 
from its a priori of a static universe, the “progressive” is damned. 

Another group-trust of the Gemeinde as the church, the Lehr- 
stand is education.”* It entails the growth of further specialized or- 


” For the logic of group-sectionalism, see Lehre und Wehre, III (1853), 9: 
“Wer Luthers bekanntes Wort in Marburg begriffen hat—begriffen hat ein Luther- 
tum das iiber das Gesetz schon hinaus ist: ‘Ihr habt einen anderen Geist als wir’— 
der wird begreifen dass es die Yankees ebensowenig vertragen kénnen als Zwingli 
und Okolampad. Er wird sich feindselig angehaucht finden von dem nordameri- 
kanischen Geist und seinen Erscheinungsformen, von der jiidischen Sabbatfeier und 
dem schriftwidrigen Weinverbot bis zur unseligen Substituierung des werktatigen 
Glaubens an der Stelle des Heilbringenden. Das Schicksal der europiaischen Toch- 
terkirchen ist . . . . das allmahliche Versinken in dem Calvinistischen Brei.... . 


“For education as the inherent interest of the religious group, see Walther, 
Briefe, I, 14, also Westl. (1871), p. 57; for education as the inherent interest of the 
language-group, “es muss sein im Interesse der dutschen Sprache,” see California- 
Oregon District Synod, Vol. III (1891), also “Wert der Muttersprache,” Westliche 
Dist. Syn. (1919), Walther, Briefe, Il, 26, “Gewissenpflicht,” Mittlerer Dist. Syn. 
(1904), Allgem. (1890), “Staatsschulen sind Heidenschulen,”’ Mittlerer Dist. Syn. 
(1904); for education as culture-pride and comparisons of the group standards 
with the degenerated German, see Fréhlicher Botschafter (organ of the United 
Brethren in Christ) (Jan. 30, 1862)—‘“no sar I isch afraad I will schpile my ang- 
lisch”—also L.W., XII, 380—“Wer der Heilige Geist hot der hat ihn durch die 
Glaube und fiihlt gut; for problems of language-group transition, see Mittlerer 
Dist. Syn. (1903) ; for conflict of educational organs with materialism and ration- 
alism, see Wisconsin District Synod (1891); for education as a moral but not a 
legal liability as a group-trust, see Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1904), p. 45, also Ostliche 
Dist. Syn. (1868), p. 23, and II Cor. 8:8; for principles and method of struggle for 
parochial schools, see Synod Conf. (1890) ; for statistics as to the effect of continu- 
ation schools upon parochial schools, rationalism, etc., see ibid. (1922), pp. 19-21, 
52-53; for the parochial school as an organ of self-preservation and its character 
as an expression of the sense of difference and the will to differ, see its organ, 
Evang. Luther. Schulblatt (1866-1925). The group has a number of excellent col- 
leges. It should be appreciated that with its excellent organ in theology—the Lehre 
und Wehre—its popular organs—Lutheraner, Schulblatt, and Synodalberichte—the 
group is a culture-group of no small significance. It is by far the most compact 
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gans of group-perpetuation of great importance for the intersocial 
as well as intrasocial process. They will be treated under the social 
pedagogy of the parochial school. At present only the more general 
aspects of that organ of group-perpetuation can be touched. That 
education is considered as one of the basic implications of the 
group-trust of religious instruction, there is here no doubt; hence 
neglect of such education, that is, religious instruction, may entail 
the ban upon individual members, and provision for such education 
by the community as such is a condition of admission of congrega- 
tions into the synod. However, against neglect of members to send 
children to the parish school lies not the ban; nor is maintenance 
of any particular kind of school obligatory for the group as such. 
The ideal, of course, is the parochial day-school; all others are de- 
clared inadequate as makeshifts. Nor is German instruction the 
purpose of that school: ‘““Every Gemeinde ought to have its school, 
be it German or English or what it may.’”’ Its purpose is, of 
course, indoctrination with the reine Lehre, with the creed, “Only 
thus can we permeate life with our convictions,”** only through 
schools maintain properly the three commonalties of the social or- 
der, the family, the church, the state; through them only insure 
obedience to the parental, the matrimonial, the domestic, the civil 
government. Because it is a sin not to provide for the education of 
the children, not to bring them up in the discipline and admonition 
of the Lord, the presumption is that he who disdains the means, dis- 
dains the end.** He who does not disdain the end (indoctrination), 
but questions the effectiveness of the means as compared with 
other educational agencies such as the public schools, is reminded 


German culture-group in the United States. See the Catalogue of its publishing 
house—the Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. It is perhaps the only 
separate culture-group which has a perfect organism for self-perpetuation on such 
a high and well-rationalized plane. It is an exceedingly compact and well-knit 
body. It is perhaps needless to add that it has little or nothing in common with 
any other German culture-group, for, as has been shown, it was “made in America.” 


™See Nebrasca Syn. (1906). 


* See Westliche Syn. (1871), also Wisconsin District Synod (1891), pp. 70-84; 
for references of the religious obligation of education, see Mittlerer Dist. Syn. 


(1904), pp. 22 ff. 


Ibid., p. 48. 
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that even if the parochial schools should be less efficient in provid- 
ing worldly wisdom, there are compensations. “Those are the hap- 
piest of whom it can be said: Dem merkt man gleich den Christen 
an (“Better dull and pious than smart and godless’’).** The group 
abides today by its early conviction that it cannot afford to send 
its children to the public schools until they have been made firm in 
the understanding of their faith.** But the keen competition of the 
public schools, with their appeal to the self-interest of the economic 
man, to social pride, to civic interest, has stirred the congregations 
into keen rivalry and emulation. So has the state, with what is here 
considered its increasing lust for converting its territorial sov- 
ereignty into a sovereignty over consciences and souls; so has also 
the attitude of mind of “the others.’”*” No conflict of law between 
church and state, as will be shown in a later article, has so aroused 
the church as that over its eminent domain of religious instruction. 
In this matter alone, the church has carried the war into Africa 
with remarkable results in one case for the Republican party, if 
not for the state. How the inherent interest of the church is here 
identified with some of the wants of its underlying primary groups 
may best be gleaned from the following quotation: 

The change of language has confronted our schools with a new difficulty. 
The only reason why many of our members supported our schools was because 
it enabled their children to learn the German language. ... . But if we 
drop the German language, it will seem to some of our members as though our 
schools had now become superfluous. Hence our Christians must be reminded 
of the fact that the prime duty of our Christian schools is not to teach the 
languages but rather to teach the word of God. .... That our children 
speak English will not make them angelic, nor will it make them members of 
the chosen people of God.'® 


Undoubtedly, the fact that this church has identified itself with 
the language interest of the family and the culture group has much 
to do with its growth and strength. But after a review of all the 
possible strategic moves with which every onslaught on this score 


* Ostliche Dist. Syn. (1877). 


* Iowa District Synod (1871). * Ibid. (1919). 
* Ibid., pp. 131-38. The whole report is worth reading, especially that begin- 
ning with, “In one county, mob rule closed three of our schools . . . .”; see also the 


section on “Our Christian Day Schools in the Present Crisis.” 
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can be met, language nationalism is only a medium of the Lutheran 
creed—loyalty; in the medium of language the interest of the 
church may require alternatives, in creed-loyalty it will not permit 
them. In this trench it will make its last stand in the tradition of 
the sixteenth century and of the Thirty Years’ War. 

One fact would arouse us to most energetic action, namely, when an at- 
tempt is made to close all our schools by legislative enactment. The motto 
which some misguided fools are trying to foist upon the whole country is: 
One nation, one flag, one language, one school, one church. We subscribe to 
the first two points, to the third with certain reservations, but never to the last 
two. We must be permitted to worship our God according to the dictates of 
our own conscience, and we must be permitted to bring up our children, so far 
as their moral and religious training is concerned, according to the policies of 
Scripture which we hold dearer than life itself.1® 


It might easily be shown that in this quarter, more than any- 
where else, the German language has been effectively preserved 
“unto the third and fourth generation,” not as a link with Germany 
and as an insulator against America, but as an insulator of an older 
group-life, an older social order against both. The strongest ap- 
peal of a separate linguistic and educational medium has been for 
its value as a protection and a means of domestication and im- 
munization against “rationalism,” “materialism,” “indifferentism,” 
against the “paganism” of the state schools; “Staatsschulen sind 
Heidenschulen.”* Without it, the group is not safe nor true to its 
trust—the family itself is not safe. With the best of intentions— 
“by their fruits they shall be known”—the public schools, there- 
fore, are in this quarter. The “fearful fruits” of a public education 
are that the children become wildlings, known by their indiscipline, 
insubordination, unresponsiveness to traditional moral inhibitions. 
Drill (abrichten) “rationalists and Pharisees,” that is the best a re- 
vivalistic Christianity can do with its “Christian” public schools.” 
Thus their very basic stewardship as a group, the guardianship of 
the family, the church, the state, indicates here not peace but war, 
and from an agency of self-preservation the parochial school be- 


19 Towa District Synod (1919), pp. 138-55. 
” Synodalconference (1922); also Wisconsin District Synod, Vol. VII (1891), 
and Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1904), p. 28. 


™ Kansas District Synod (1889), pp. 60-66. 
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comes an organ in a conflict situation where there can be no com- 
promise. It is the conflict over the social order itself, between a 
mystery religion, with the sublimated inertia of its created, or- 
dained, institutional categories, and an ethical rationalism or emo- 
tionalism, with its dynamics. For these Americans at least, Amer- 
ica is not a Protestant country; there is strong doubt whether it is 
a Christian country. The state, at least, is not a Protestant state.” 
But even so, in all good faith and with much understanding, the 
Christian man in this quarter throws down the gauntlet to the state 
as all the others understand it and would have it. “These people 
have neither understanding of the true spiritual nature of Chris- 
tianity nor a conception of the legitimate character of our Ameri- 
can state.”’ They would save the state from itself, from the heedless 
emotionalism and the Godless rationalism of “the others.” For 
what is ultimately at stake is the ultimate reserve power of the sov- 
ereign from which even the state derives its strength and without 
which there can be no “law and order.” For the rights of the 
Christian man they would war in fulfilment of their highest civic 
duty, for: “We need citizens who obey for conscience’s sake.””* 
This Freiheit des Christenmenschen with its ideas concerning 
the rights of the Christian man, it will be remembered, has been the 
mainspring of the modern social order. Dynamic power in the ex- 
treme, this fountain of a new “law and order” springing from the 
soil of a static universe, was first discovered by Luther, the Saxon. 
If it is a power in the land in Wisconsin and elsewhere, it is also due 
to the Saxons and their Missouri Lutheran church. It is due to the 
degree in which their group-technique socialized it—to the group- 
socialism of their Christianity. It is also due to their consistent and 
scholastic rationalism with which they would combat a rationalism 
of another stripe. The terms upon which, the degree to which the 
group has here, in the Middle West, socialized this, its most impor- 
tant joint liability, will bear further analysis. How they condition 
the response of this type to specific situations will be shown at a 
later date. For the present it only remains to be seen how the so- 
cialism of the group has related its own categories of Freiheit and 


™ See Walther’s attitude in border cases, Briefe, I, 188, 192. 
™ Minnesota District Synod (1909), p. 16. 
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Recht, of may and must. For the terms of obedience without will 
be conditioned by those within. 

Where the law has spoken, it must be obeyed. “If any man that 
is called a brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or 
a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner,” he will not go long un- 
challenged in this parish of the American City of God; for with 
such a one they “do not eat.” He is treated according to the scrip- 
tural precedents of Matthew, chapter 18; I Cor. 5:1-13. In the ex- 
treme case, he is not “put out,” but, like the outlaw in Germanic 
law, he “‘puts himself out.” The ban is here only a declaratory act, 
and as such the Christian duty of the whole group. Its effects are 
far-reaching, for as the Gemeinde, the commonalty has taken unto 
itself the powers of the keys of the Holy Catholic church and insti- 
tution of grace—he is indeed a graceless fellow who is in the ban. 
“One banned in Wisconsin is also banned in Australia”; citizen- 
ship, wherever a Lutheran may go, is subject to challenge in this 
City of God. With the brotherly use of the apostolic technique 
of guidance and correction, the socius in this group-life learns both 
group-law and procedure; in terms of both the ego becomes social- 
ized.** What is more, the law, once it is granted that it must be 
obeyed, by the very case logic of events becomes applicable to the 
process of life in America. That may be hard on life, but it con- 
serves a valuable meaning of law; namely, that unless it is en- 
forced, it has ceased to be law, and if it is law, it must be obeyed. 
It also conserves a certain legal-mindedness in this sense, namely, 
that, imagining that it must be enforced, this type will go to con- 
siderable trouble trying to have the conscience of the law.” In 
order to obey “‘for conscience’s sake,” he will trouble his conscience 
about it. In New York and St. Louis, for instance, after the Civil 
War, they began to worry over the meaning of “usury,” and re- 
printed the treatise of Martin Chemnitz on that ancient subject as 


“See Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1904), p. 65: “Ein von einer christlichen Ortsge- 
meinde verhaingter Bann ist auch von allen anderen christlichen Gemeinden zu re- 
spectieren.” On Zucht und Ordnung, see Lutheraner, III, 128; also Iowa District 
Synod (1894), Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1898), and Michigan District Synod (1924). 

* The domestication to the life of this religious group entails an excellent civic 
education, in this sense at least, that all social relationships are endowed with sanc- 
tions and thoroughly rationalized. 
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relevant in a new era of capitalism. It has considerable influence 
on the economic conscience of the group, as will be shown. Their 
group- and case-logic in this connection is illustrated by the fact 
that one member who excused his rate of interest “because he 
thought it was right” was not put out, while another one who 
pleaded that “the others did it” was banned. 

It is because they do not judge “them that are without” but only 
“them that are within” that the social categories of inclusion and 
exclusion must also work overtime. Sooner than lose the sense for 
the difference between the without and the within, they lose every- 
thing else. Their law may be arrested in its development, it may be 
inadequate for the problems of a socius at large; their urban life 
within may become stunted. But for the cognition of differences 
between the within and the without, the whole group becomes a 
“social sensorium.’”* 

That the social categories of inclusion and exclusion must work 
in terms of law is very important. Because they do not propose to 
“go to law before the unjust,” they do not propose to have them 
go to law with them. A conflict of law is thus bound to arise be- 
tween the within and the without over what the Lutherans have 
rationalized under the category of Adiaphora.” For it is precisely 
in these matters that the Christianity of “the others” is especially 
expansive—especially prone to “make Sin what God made not 
Sin.” Because the group shares the power of legislation over the 
Adiaphora with other social agencies, such as the state, the con- 
flict with “the others” over prohibition and Sunday closing laws 
and labor legislation, and child labor laws and even social insur- 

"See Illinois District Synod (1877); Lutheraner, XXXVII, 106; LX, 6; 
LXIITI, 35; LXIV, 414; Michigan District Synod (1898), pp. 51-52; South Dakota 
District Synod (1910); Lehre und Wehre, LIV, 559. 

“See Lutheran Quarterly, VIII, 8-29, 165-84; also Wisconsin District Synod 


(1896), pp. 21-62; Kirche und Staat, pp. 743-44 (“a political pastor is an Und- 
ing”); Nebrasca Syn. (1912); Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1895); and for limitation of 
freedom, see I Cor. 6:12. For attitudes on gambling, taking chances, speculative 
enterprise, etc., see Osterliche Dist. Syn. (1874), p. 55; for attitudes on drink 
(Saufteufel), see Luther, Erl. Ausg., XX XIX, 353; for attitudes on dancing, the 
theater, the movies, etc., see Wisconsin District Synod (1900), p. 1, also Walther, 
Tanz und Theater, and especially, for a complete survey, Nebrasca Syn. (1912), 
pp. 62 ff., also Lehre und Wehre, LVIII, 130, Lutheraner, XLVII, 110 ff., and Min- 
nesota-Dakota District Synod (1894), p. 37- 
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ance, becomes a conflict between the group and the supergroup 
over a principle of limitations. It presents itself as a problem of 
federal relations, as war between the “states” in the Augustinian 
sense. But because their own divinely ordained federal constitu- 
tion is involved: the static arrangement between the three estates, 
the stewardship of which is the eminent domain of the group, that 
group fights here in self-defense. In defense of its own inherent 
interest, its very constitutive principle, according to the rational 
medium of the group, it interposes itself into the social kinetics— 
injects itself into the social process as a factor of inhibition. By the 
irony of fate, it rises in defense of the Jeffersonian state, the lim- 
ited state, the “pagan state,” the thing that was begotten in the in- 
iquity of rationalism. It is averse to the growth of the police power 
of the state, because it is jealous of its own police power, which it 
holds by divine right. In that divine right and its organ, the local 
community, the Jeffersonian state once more finds an ex ossibus ul- 
tor. Which champion, if we only trace the genetics of that limited 
state back to the Christian man, is not to be despised. It is not to 
be despised unless we are sure whither it is going—unless we have 
unlimited confidence in the “natural bent” and fear nothing from 
the modern state which knows no limitations. 

Because it has learned to think in terms of limitations it leaves 
the police power of that state severely alone. The Lutheran is the 
exceptional American who does not always think that “There 
ought to be a law’”—-precisely because he knows that there is a law. 
The Lutheran ministry of this group at least is distinguished in 
America by its self-restraint in the presence of political tempta- 
tion; it does not mix in ein fremdes Amt, and a political pastor is 
here considered ein Unding, a contradiction in terms. It is decided- 
ly bad form, and at once resented by the congregation, unless the 
inherent interest of the group is at stake. 

Its principle of limitation becomes one of self-limitation in the 
case of Adiaphora. Where it is a case which logic under its law can 
construe a case of sin, they will not eat. Nor will they give a 
Christian funeral to a drunkard or one living in open sin. But in 
border cases, the group can only educate, domesticate to its stand- 
ard, to Sittlichkeit, by brotherly persuasion; there must be no coer- 
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cion. No majority must coerce a minority, for the consensus’ sake, 
the minority must yield, lest there be Aergernis. For that self-limi- 
tation touches the most sacred trust of the group; its most basic 
joint liability; the stewardship of the Christian conscience itself; 
the Freiheit of the Christian man. It is aware, and beautifully 
aware, too, of the limits of all group-action including its own, for 
the sake of the ultimate reserve power of the Christian man. On 
this point, the founder of the church was most emphatic. “Do not 
let Satan bewitch you to touch the right of the Christian man for 
the sake of the fanatics.” If the apostle would not “lay a cord 
around the neck” of his Corinthians, neither should the ministry, 
nor a majority, nor the group, nor the Synod. Nor indeed the 
Methodist church. Here even the state must recognize its ultra 


vires.”* 

We shall see what the group has done with those rights—in 
what terms it has rationalized thereunder the process of American 
life. 


* For group-conscience and the liberty of the Christian man and its impor- 
tance for the genealogy of the conscience concept in this quarter, see Lekre und 
Wehre, XXII, 302-7; Rambach, Moraltheologie; also Dannhaiir, Liber conscient., 
I, 873; Luther, Vom Aufruhr (1522) and Letter (1542) and Werke (St. Louis, 
1813), Vol. XVIII and Augsburg Confession, Art. 16, Miiller, p. 43; also biblical 
norms: I Pet. 2:13-17, Matt. 26:51-52, John 19:10-11, Acts 5:29; also Nebrasca 
Syn. (1913), p. 40; Walther, Pastorale, pp. 53-54. For conscience in the presence 
of conflicting rational a priori’s, see Nebrasca Syn. (1894), pp. 19-20; for socialism 
of conscience, see Mittlerer Dist. Syn. (1871) and Nebrasca Syn. (1912), on right 
of minority, see especially p. 29; for conscience, the law and the Sabbath, see Kan- 
sas District Synod (1889), p. 51, also p. 52: “Wenn aber der Staat etwas befiehlt, 
so ist es Gewissensbeunruhigung und wir folgen nicht.” On Sabbath union, see 
Proceedings of the General Synod (1889), p. 56; for attitudes toward the Sabbath, 
see basic references, Augsburg Confession, XXVIII, 58, also Grosser Katechismus, 
p. 3, Gebot, paragraphs 79-82; for attitudes on prohibition, see Tim. 1:4; Col. 
2:16; for definitions of the liberty of the Christian man, see Wisconsin District 
Synod (1892), pp. 47-57; and for stewardship as a group-trust, see ibid., pp. 63 ff. 
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WELFARE AGENCIES, SPECIAL EDUCATION, AND 
THE COURTS 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 
Northwestern University 


ABSTRACT 


A logical, comprehensive plan of social division of labor between judicial func- 
tions (courts) on the one hand and treatment (educational and welfare system) on 
the other, for dealing with various types of socially unadjusted children and adults, 
is presented by means of a chart. The explanations follow the chart but are not al- 
together dependent upon it. The conclusions are stated briefly in the summary (sec- 
tion IV). 


I 


An attempt will be made in this paper to clarify and at the 
same time condense, a theory of ideal relationship between the 
welfare agencies of a community on the one hand and its judicial 
system on the other.’ This will be done by means of a pair of 
rather elaborate charts. 

One who advocates a theory at some variance with the practice 
and institutions of the past is confronted with a dilemma: He is 
apt to seem utopian on the one hand, or inconsistent on the other. 

In previous articles the writer has felt under some constraint to 
make it clear that he is not so rash as to suppose that the theories 
proposed would, should, or could be adopted in toto in any com- 
munity already organized on the old lines for child welfare work. 
In adapting the theory to existing situations for purposes of criti- 
cism and recommendation, an elaboration of its full implications 
seemed utopian and out of place. 

In the present paper, on the contrary, it will be an object to 
cut away from the patchwork of concrete situations and cut out 
of whole cloth an untrammeled and logical schema, illustrated by a 
diagram (A). A corresponding diagram (B), representing present 

*Cf. The Juvenile Court and the Community, Macmillan, 1914; “The Trend of 
the Juvenile Court,” Annals of the American Academy, 1914, and subsequent articles. 
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CHART A 


LEFT HAND: under JUDICIAL CONTROL RIGHT HAND: Agenciessw Treatinent’u 
TRUE JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS indicated in BOLD-FACED TYPE TRUE TREATMENT FUNCTIONS , 
SCOPE of JUDICIAL SYSTEM:( Family Courts): SCOPE of EDUCATIONAL and WE! 
1. Exclusive jurisdiction of all cases invelying and domestic relations. Handleson a all cases,h 
Z.Inveshigate all such conflicts of clams not otherwise adjustable. judicial base; 
SAccepl no cases adjustable withoul court action. Appeals court raphe hewever ‘ 
4. Decide all otherwise wrrecencilable dispults imvelving minors and demestic relations. Secured by of the parties « 
§. Order and enforce Creatment required, assigning agencies of Che Welfare Systm ad hee. S.Continves, after court’ decision, te handle su! 
6.KReview appeals and enforce Cransters of custedy or changes in Creatrnent. other, non-compulsery work; alany 
7. Transfer cusfedy or maintan Creatment af age Zi if case warrants, 4. Includes schools, special classes bureaux, ; 
GROUP I: SUPERIOR CHILDREN GROUP 1: | SUPERIOR CHILDREN 
AGENCY: TREATMENT: Speci! ducs 
proceedings Session of Court held for “Normals” | | @ AGENCIES: Home, Classes, | 
GRovP 1: NORMAL CHILDREN 9 GRouP NORMAL CHILDREN 
mnethers’ AGENCY : TREATMENT: Normal Core a 
— Session of FamilyCourt held for “Normals” | AGENCIES: Home. system, 
y 
deserCion Ordinary Commune 
proceedin§® | GROUP IIL: DEPENDENT CHILDREN (oppeals only) GRoup DEPENDENT CHILOREN 
AGENCY: TREATMENT: Mothers pe: 
Session for “Normals'(or Neglected) AGENCIES: Public and private 
proceedings ovencies, Day nur 
GROUP IV: NEGLECTED CHILDREN aeoupiw: NEGLECTED CHILDREN 
AGENCY: TREATMENT: Suasion, oppo 
lecE ngs Session for Neglect Cases AGENCIES: Visiting leachers | 
Shelters Visiting Nurs 
| GROUP V? MENTAL DEFECTIVES jv: MENTAL DEFECTIVES 
proceedings AGENCY: TREATMENT Spec team 
Seperate Sessions Session for Defectives (or Neglected) AGENCIES Medical Inspection, Vi 
Climcs, Special Clas 
Compulsory GROUP VI: TRUANTS Group vi: TRUANTS 
educalion ys. AGENCY: TR EA TMEN Adstment, 
parents = Session for Truants and Child Labor AGIENCIES Attendance Offi 
Teachers, Specie! 
Cases vs. GROUP Vii: CHILD LABOR GouP vil: CHILD LABOR 
parent's or AGENCY: TREATMENT Vocational Ed 
employers = Session for Truantss and Child Labor AGENCIES Schools, Bureau 
98 Teachers Inspe 
Contributory Delngu. | GZOUP VIII: |MALBEHAVIOR: DELINQUENCY 62ouP vu:| MAL REHAVIOR: DELINQUE 
Vice and Bastardy AGENCY: TR EATMEN Ke 
Morals Session Minors’ Session [Juvenile Delinovency Sessions AGENCIES \siting Teachers, Gu 
Clinics, Adjustment Byreaut, barenlal 
Divorce GROUP IX: SPECIAL CASES IX: SPECIAL CASES 
Other D.R.Cases AGENCY: TREAI MIEN T- Intensive 
Dom. Rel. Session Special Sessions if necessary AGENCIES of 


Advits zi 19 18 17% 10 9 7 6S 4+ 3 2 1 Ages Ages 1234567689 wn 
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RIGHT HAND: Agencies Treatment under WELFARE CONTROL 


TRUE TREATMENT FUNCTIONS indicated in LIGHT-FACED TYPE 
SCOPE of EDUCATIONAL and WELFARE SYSTEM: 


J. Handlesona non-compulsery besis all cases, however serious, which are found te be adjustable ona 

non- judicial (i.eNon-compulsory) basis; ab any age or in any degree of deviation from ‘normal? 
2 Appeals le court in all cases, however Crivial The deviation, in which Creat ment cannot be 
Secured by agreement of the parties involved; parents and guardians having semé right 
S.Continues, after courl decision, ta handle Such cases as per orders of the court, along with i8 
work; alany age or any degree of deviation trom The ‘normal’ 
4. Includes schools, special classes and dureaux, private children's agencies and the home. 


other, non- compulser 


SUPERIOR CHILDREN 
AGENCIES: Home; Classes; Colleges; Frofessional and 


GROUP |: 


“Higher Education 
Technical Schools 


TALENTED 


GROUP II: NORMAL CHILDREN 
TREATMENT: Normal Care and Education 
AGENCIES: Home; Schoo! system; Continuation, Night and 


Ordinary community agencies and Servi 


ADULTS 
Adult Education 


xtension Courses 
s of all Serfs 


GRoup DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
TREATMENT: Mothers pensions, Charity 
AGENCIES: Public and private rehef or plscing-out 


agencies, Day nurseries, etc. 


THE POOR 


Reasions, Scholarships, 
Family Case Work 
ssociated Charifies, 


geoupiv:NEGLECTED CHILDREN 
TREATMENT: Suasion, opportuniby, specialcare. rehef 


AGENCIES : Visiting Teachers, Hotective Soueties Chanties, 
Shelters, Visiting Nurses, Placing Agencies, Guardans 


UNEMPLOYABLES 
DELIN QUENT PAREN 


Family Case Work, 
S.PCC., ele. 


v: MENTAL DEFECTIVES : PSYCHOPATHIC 
TREATMENT 


AG ENCIES:Medical Inspection, Visiting Teachers Child Guidance 
Clinics, Special Classes and Schools, Hospitals 


Gi20uP 


| training, Protection, CustodalCare 


FEEBLE MINDED & 
INSANE 


Galion 
and 


Colonies 


Group vi: TMUANTS 
TR cual Educalion 


AGIENCIES Attendance Officers, Visiting 
Teachers, Special Classes, Parental 


Swsion, Relief 


DELINQUENT PARENTS 


Same; also Charities, 
Protective Soueties 


CHILD LABOR 
TREATMENT Vocational Education Guidanee Protection 
AGENCIES Schools, Bureaux, Contiquation Schools, Visiting 


Teachers, Inspector, Charities, ele. 


GROUP VII: 


Suasion, Ocholarshi ps 


Attendance Officers 


DELINQUENT PARENTS 
DELINQUENT EMPLOYERS 


Visiland Teachers, Inspedbors 


GouP vii: | MALBEHAVIOR:DE LINQUENCY CRIMINAL MINORS) 
TREAT MENT: where possible 
AGENCIES ‘Visiting Teachers, Guidance- ndustnial dchool’s or 


Climes, Adjustment Bureau, Parental Schools _[Reformafones, Officers 


DELING, 
OIE; 


VAGRANTS, PROSTITUTES 
CRIMINALS 


ble 
ustodial 
Beards 


GfouP 1x: SPECIAL CASES 
TREATPIENT- Intensive Study and 


AG ENCI ES: Institutes of Juvenile Researc sOpecialists 
Detention Homes, Traveling Clumes 


SPECIAL PROBLEM 
[ntensive Otud 
Expert Boards, el. 


rss 


Adult's 
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CHART B 


and 
PORES CONT) (RIGHT HANA 
TRUE JUDICIAL indicated in BOLD: TRUE TREATMENT FUNCT ONS 
ases of t. Def ruancy,Dehn- SCOPE of EDUCATIONAL and WELEARE 
some. Dependency, all of Custady; whether or mat involving Neglect. De ecliveness gory 
Adults ai ig 6 HH 9 7 65 4 ONAL AGENCIES: 
‘GROUP | : SUPERIOR CHILDREN GROUP | 45UPERIOR CHILDREN 
f enforein ro reat ne nt; Inadequate opportunities for specs 
mm disputed cases. = 72 Home, Classes, Libraries 
Adoptions: GROUP II: NORMAL CHILDREN a] == GROUP Il: NORMAL CHILDREN 
No wey of enforcing Creatment. @ Normal care and education 
No ppeal to The courts for these such, @ Com ulsor educatron Wong acc Then 
Probate Courts cases. Q pulsery 
*A purely prestss unless dispuTid . Home, Libreres, Continuation 
Widows GROUP Ill: DEPENDENT CHILDREN GROUP Ill: DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
Mothers’ Rnsions or Placing OF or Reef, Shelter, Institution or Plac 
after Trial in Court ard Protective Detention® on cal 
uve *, uvensle Courts and Probation Offices Detention Homes Retef Childrens’ Aid So. 
Neglectful Parents 
of Custody placine nat tySrene! Comm: tment Case consent basis unless ap 
ke ig Juvenile Courts and Probation Offices harifres Visiting Teachers, 
I ;Defaties: |GROUP V: MENTAL DEFECTIVES A =FEC S 
Expert study Invest. gation® A dyudicatron, Decree DE FECTI VES 
Court Order Commitment™ - f, 
Institutions vemmeumen= On voluntary basis unless change of cust 
Adult Courts Experts Duversle Courts , Expert Climcs, Def Homes Medical {nspect ors Charcs, Venting Nurser Tea 
Parevits¢Truants GROUP VI: TRUANTS GROUP Vi: TRVANTS 
Trial Trial , Referring back Schools* Adjustment, Dasciphne, Medic cal Cor i 
Onder, Frobation Commitment Ebvcaten, bi dee our 
Juvenile Courts rts, Frobation Offices Allendance Dept Medica! Inspectors N 
Employers; rents GROUP VII: CHILD LABOR @ | GROUP VII'ICHILD LABOR 
Trial Investigation*™ @ Education, Vi ocat onal 
Court Order Seance Grainger Wilding 2 
Some Cowts nforcerment offen Dy 
Adult Courts Juvenile Courts ( Texas, @ Vocational Schools and Boreavaz 
Contrib Dy GROUP QUENCY GROUP Vill] DELINQUENCY 
Trial, Detention, | Trial Detention Investigation, Trial, Adjustment 
Sentence Seritence Frobation or Commitment Experiments on Velv lary-« consent 
Robafion Probation unless contested. Chiid Guidance” By Beather 16 
Crim., Morais, Dorm Rel, Minors Jw.Cis. Juvenile Courts, Fob. Off Det. Hatst (fae), Viestond Teachers some Tare 
Divorce Desertion]} GROUP IX: SPECIAL CASES GROUP SPECIAL CASES 
FRocedure ustmment. Individ valized 
Dom Rel. Cts. ete. Courte,Prebs sbation Offices Detention Homes, Courl Stare Bureaux of Kescar h Ms 


) Ordinary Compulsory Education=then exclusively voluntary basis. 
) Home, Classes, Libraries, etc Colleges, FRrefessional Schools, etc. 
== GROUP Il: NORMAL CHILDREN pw 
Norma! care and education “Normal” Life, 


RI GHT under WE LF ARE CON TROL 


TRUE’ TREATMENT FUNCTIONS indicated m LIGHT FACED 


Gonsert only, al and | School and oly 


Ages:+i 235 45 67 8 9 40 13 12 13 15 %6 17 18 tg | Adults 


GROUP I }SUPERIOR CHILDREN Talented 


Inadequate opportunities for special education. 


Compulsory education to working age Then voluntary except eccasionai adopTions. 


Home, S¢hools, Libraries, Continuation Schools, ete. Hi gh Schools Colleges} versities Night Sehoas 


GROUP Ill: DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
Rehef, Shelter, Institution or Placement Rehef, Case Work 
Exclusively on volunfary basis except for adoptions, neglect, or mothers’ pensions, 
Relief Socreties, Childrens’ Aid Societies, Boards of Guardians, Homes, Institutions, Agencies 
GROUP IV:NEGLECTED CHILDREN Negiectfel Parents 
Relief, Care, Rotection, Rehabilitation, Placement, Custody(Court Order) Unemployables. 
Case work on consent basis unless appealed To courts or police. Case Work, Colonies. 
Chaldvens'Ad, Beards of Guardians, Homes, | 
GROUPIV: MENTAL DEFECTIVES Insane ; Defectives 
Medical and Educational Treatment, Special Trammg, Sugregatian, Custody (ort Orde) Tally Diseased 
On voluntary basis unless change of custody: then appeal fo court required. 
Medical Inspect org Chmics, Visdteng Nurses and Teachers, Spucsal Classes aad Schools: InshitsLions Cold 
GROUP Vi TR ANTS Delinquent Rrents. 
Adjustment, Disciphne, Medical Care, Follow-up, Segregation, Speeal Trainng. | Rrsuasion “Fensions, 
Hearings Ly Schee/ Scholarships. 

) Compulsory Education, but non-court basis except last resort or Scheel. A\ppeal te Courts. 
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conditions, is a type or composite, for comparison only, and does 
not describe any one actual situation. 

Diagrams have drawbacks as graphic devices for portraying 
organization and function, and in this case the device had to be 
such as would show at least crudely all of the combinations of the 
following variables: (1) judicial and non-judicial control; (2) ju- 
dicial and non-judicial functions; (3) age of persons under treat- 
ment; (4) degree of aberration from “normal” (i.e., from reason- 
ably harmonious adjustment); (5) kind of aberration. 

Such a diagram, to be adequate, needs several dimensions, col- 
ors, etc., and at best would call for demonstration in person. It 
may be meaningless and confusing, therefore, unless the reader has 
the patience to follow the diagram closely with the text, and vice 
versa. The principle once grasped, however, the shortcomings of 
the diagram are compensated by its clear-cut concentration, per- 
spective, and inclusiveness. 

It is hoped that in this way certain misunderstandings may 
be cleared up in regard to this theory of the relations of courts to 
the educational and other agencies of the community. 


II 


Each of the two charts (A and B) is designed like the right 
and left halves of a hinged screen: a hinge is placed between the 
two halves of each screen to indicate this. The object of this is 
to indicate that, if the two halves were swung together on this 
hinge or pivot, the portions thus brought immediately face to face 
would represent agencies dealing with similar groups of children, 
respectively. 

1. In each chart the left-hand side represents functions and 
agencies under judicial control; the right-hand side represents non- 
judicial (educational or welfare) control. 

2. Heavy-faced type indicates functions considered (in this 
theory) true judicial functions. Light type indicates treatment 
functions, whether compulsory or non-compulsory, educational, 
medical, or social case work, and under whatever auspices. 

It will be noted that in Chart A (Ideal Schema) all functions 
under judicial control (left-hand side) are true judicial functions 
(heavy type); while in the old system (Chart B) there is a 
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crowding of light type into the left-hand side, signifying a num- 
ber of treatment functions now being administered under judicial 
control. 

The goal of the theory here advocated is to get all the light 
type back over to the right-hand side; i.e., to have all treatment 
carried out under educational and welfare agencies. 

This does not mean, however, that the judicial system is to 
have no relation to the child-caring and social case-work system 
of the community. On the contrary, the courts are and always 
will be, so far as we can see, an essential part thereof. The theory 
merely insists upon a functional division of labor in social work, in 
which truly judicial functions, and only such, will be performed by 
courts—and only by courts; and in which educational and other 
treatment will be carried out exclusively by educational and wel- 
fare agencies. 

Returning to the diagrams: 

3. Distances from the center to left and right indicate increas- 
ing age, up to adult life. 

4. Distance from the top indicates (in a very general way 
only) degree of maladjustment; but each line sets off also (5) a 
different type of maladjustment. The types of maladjustment 
toward the bottom of the chart are, at any rate, apt to be thought 
of as more serious for society, even though often as easily cured 
as are cases under the previous headings. 

The arrangement of ages in opposite directions on the two 
half-screens makes it possible to imagine the hinge being swung: 
left and right halves would then “match” over their entire surface 
like your two hands. The same group of clients will be found in 
corresponding position on each side; the left side indicating the 
function of courts toward them, the right indicating the function 
of welfare agencies toward them. 

The purpose of this feature of the device is to indicate (a) 
that each group of cases should be served both by an appropriate 
social agency (for treatment) and by an appropriate court (for 
hearing, decision, and court order) as last resort; and (0d) that, as 
things now stand, there are agencies for certain groups (up near 
or within the range of “normal”) which have no adequate court- 
counterpart to back them up. 
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Let us go through the charts step by step: 


GROUP I (ON BOTH SIDES OF BOTH CHARTS, A AND B): SUPERIOR 
CHILDREN 


The charts show shading up to four years, for there is prac- 
tically no socially organized recognition of, or special provision 
for, superiority before that age, and is not likely to be. The line 
is an arbitrary one, however. 

Chart A.—For superior children the treatment (right half of 
chart) should be special opportunity, special education, longer 
and higher education; the last named reaching across to the right 
on the chart, into adult life. 

The educational agencies for this group are indicated clearly; 
they include individualized instruction. 

Treatment would, presumably, be voluntary, though in case 
of a neglectful, or stubbornly indifferent parent, the matter might 
be appealed to a family court (left half of chart) for adjudication, 
after the visiting teacher and family social worker had exhausted 
their efforts. In such case, the special treatment of a superior child 
might be in a sense compulsory. He would not, however, need to 
be placed in a separate, special institution or clacs: if the court de- 
cided that the educational authorities were right, it would simply 
declare them “officers of the court” ad hoc, and remand them to the 
same agency for the same treatment as had been planned by it. 

The family court should have broad enough jurisdiction to 
help educators and families in such cases, rare as they may be. 
For there is such a thing as neglected talent. The court should hear 
the cases of the “normal” and “supernormal”’ in a separate, private 
session. The children themselves should not be present. 

For adults there is, in this connection, no problem involving 
possible need of compulsion; hence no court jurisdiction. 

Chart B—Comparing the above with the actual situation, 
the chart (B) shows that there is no court having such jurisdic- 
tion, and that the social provision specially for superior children 
is scanty. There is rarely any way of insuring adequate opportu- 
nity for talent, against the will of parents or guardians. 
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GROUP II: “NORMAL” CHILDREN 

Chart A.—Treatment (right hand) consists in normal care 
and adequate schooling, continued (on part time at least) into 
adult life. 

The agencies for treating “normal” children are the home, 
the educational system, and continuations and extensions of the 
latter. Parent-teacher associations serve both children and parents 
—mostly normal. 

The majority of children in these agencies would be there 
voluntarily; a few, as at present, under the compulsory education 
law—in some cases by court order against the will of parents. 
Such children, however, would have the same treatment as the 
others by the same teachers; the school official would merely have 
his authority in this particular case (and similar cases) reinforced 
by court order after hearing. 

Courts (left) should have power to enjoin possible injury to 
children in advance of the maladjustment. Pound would surely 
call this “preventive justice.” In emergency, the welfare agencies 
would call upon them to keep the normal children normal. Surely 
an injunction is as justified to protect children as to protect 
property. 

If a transfer of custody becomes necessary without any obnor- 
mality in the child, there seems no good reason why the educational 
system should not include investigation and even arrangement of 
adoptions. It might afford as stable, valid, and trustworthy a re- 
pository of the official records as does a court. The family court 
would, however, have access to these records whenever any con- 
tests might arise over adoptions. This last, however, is not a fea- 
ture of the theory upon which the writer is inclined to insist. 

Chart B.—Boards of children’s guardians are a frequent de- 
vice, and satisfactory. Some legalists insist that a proceeding for 
transfer of custody should always be heard and decided in court, 
even if there be no contested claims involved; and that the records 
should be court records only, and subject to review only by a court. 

As for ordinary care of ordinary children, there is now no 
way of insuring this. The courts are wisely conservative about 
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extending their interference with homes and with parents’ wishes. 
Yet they should have jurisdiction for the sake of even the rare 
cases arising within the range of normal, so that physical care 
and moral protection might be assured, in some cases by injunc- 
tion (against parents or resorts) to prevent imminent damage to 
children. 

GROUP III: DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

Chart A.—All children are dependent in a sense. A prefer- 
able phrase should be “destitute children,” “children of dependent 
parents,” or, “charity dependents.” “Dependent,” however, is the 
most usual phrase. 

Treatment (right), in the absence of adequate social insur- 
ance, consists in an allowance paid of right to the mother or 
guardian from public or private funds sufficient to maintain a 
normal standard of living, and an insistence that this standard be 
lived up to by the parent. 

The home, foster-home, or possibly the cottage institution is 
the agency, working under public welfare bureaux, boards of guar- 
dians, or children’s aid societies. 

So far as the child is concerned, there should never be any- 
thing in its dependency as such, to bring it before a court. If a 
dependent child comes to court, it must be because of some other 
feature of its condition. 

Nevertheless, the family court should have jurisdiction in or- 
der to make it possible (a) for destitute parents to appeal for funds 
over a refusal of the relief agency, and () for an agency to appeal 
for enforcement of the conditions of relief when these are persis- 
tently ignored. The latter cases approach the character of neglect. 

Chart B.—Many courts now administer widows’ pensions, the 
child being first declared dependent after petition and hearing. 
The laws to this effect were based partly upon the fear of the ad- 
mitted dangers of public outdoor relief (though it was staunchly 
denied that pensions are charity), and partly upon imitation. It 
should become possible to safeguard such grants by public execu- 
tive bureaux as adequately as insurance grants under compensa- 
tion laws. 
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“Dependency” is also used to gloss over neglect or delinquency, 
especially of girls. This is well intentioned, but unnecessarily tends 
to put stigma on children adjudged dependent who are in no way 
neglected or immoral. 

On the other hand, our juvenile courts seem to lack adequate 
jurisdiction to compel public authorities to give relief if adjudged 
in the wrong in a previous refusal. 


GROUP IV: NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


Chart A.—The treatment (right) is family case work, tempo- 
rary shelter, and physical care, perhaps placing out. These proc- 
esses are carried out by protective agencies or officers, and boards 
of children’s guardians. If a case prove impossible to adjust on a 
voluntary basis, any of these agencies, or a private citizen, may 
petition the family court (left) which should have a session for 
neglect cases. Neglectful or deserting parents who are also obsti- 
nate or defective would thus be brought to the bar. It is not the 
child who is on trial. (Occasionally the court might adjudge the 
social worker overzealous, and remand the child to his parents.) If 
the court decides as the social worker wished, the same treatment 
which would have been carried out on a non-compulsory basis if 
persuasion could have accomplished it, may now be carried out as 
planned by welfare agencies, but under court order. 

As in the case of normal adoptions, under the proposed system 
it should be possible to transfer custody with due public records, 
but without court hearing unless an irreconcilable dispute is in- 
volved. 

Juvenile Protective Associations and Societies for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children have their place in the welfare system 
at present, but their functions might easily be divided between the 
educational system and a socialized police bureau. 

The natural result of past neglect uncorrected may be the 
unemployable adult (right-hand edge). Employment exchanges 
should be in direct co-operation or articulation with farm- and 
trade-training, in which the homeless but educable incompetent 
may be voluntarily placed for an indeterminate period. The liv- 
ing and treatment should not be so attractive as to draw paupers. 
If consent cannot be obtained and the case be serious, employ- 
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ment exchanges should then bring the case to the proper court 
(left-hand edge of left side). If there be children or wife, this 
would be the same court which deals with desertion and non- 
support; otherwise any court with jurisdiction over vagrancy. 

Chart B.—By contrast, the actual practice does not permit 
transfer of custody of neglected children without court hearing, 
even by voluntary consent of all parties. The child is made the 
focus of the hearing, as much as the parents. Most states, how- 
ever, have laws against abandonment, non-support, or contrib- 
uting to dependency. 

There is also no provision for supervised voluntary commit- 
ment of vagrants; the nearest equivalent is “getting into jail for 
the winter!” 

On the other hand, much treatment of the kind appropriately 
carried on under non-court agencies is now being carried on also 
under court administration by officers of the court. Certain cases 
which might have been successfully arranged for without judicial 
sanction are made court cases. The court processes for neglected 
children include (by probation officers) investigation, referring 
back to agencies, or (by court order) judicial hearing upon the 
child’s condition, detention, probation, placement (in certain 
courts), and commitment. 

The court agencies for handling neglect cases are the proba- 
tion office, the neglect session (sometimes combined with other 
sessions of the juvenile court) and the detention home. Of these 
three, the functions of the probation office (except in its investi- 
gation function in disputed cases) and the functions of the deten- 
tion home (except occasionally for observation and clinical func- 
tions in disputed cases, or for emergency cases), could appropri- 
ately be administered by a non-court agency, with or without court 
order. The use of a children’s aid society to provide detention un- 
der court orders in Boston indicates what may be done in this 
direction, though educational or public welfare authorities might 
undertake similar functions. 

Many cases are handled “unofficially” by the court officers, 
in respect to one or all of these processes (see Group IX) (with 
possible exception of commitment). But records and technique 
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of such work are apt to be inferior. “Unofficial” work is highly 
unstandardized; yet, being under the aegis of the court, it doubt- 
less discourages preventive case work by agencies of the welfare 
and educational systems and may lead to the wishing of cases 
upon the already overworked probation officer. For this and other 
reasons, unofficial practice in such courts, however well handled, 
seems to be false social economy. 

The existence of this mass of “unofficial” work seems to the 
writer to constitute an admission that such cases do not call for 
court action, but for voluntary adjustment through welfare 
agencies.” 

The treatment of neglected children by the juvenile courts 
includes the remanding of certain children to welfare agencies 
and institutions for treatment (board of children’s guardians, 
etc.). This is quite proper, if the cases be such as could not have 
been handled successfully on a non-court basis. It is when the 
court tries itself to administer, or to control administration of, 
treatment in neglect cases, that confusion of function begins. 


GROUP V: MENTAL DEVIATES 


The space on both sides is shaded up to age three or so, as 
defect is not apt to be recognized or socially provided for before 
that period. 

Chart A.—The treatment for backward, feeble-minded, and 
psychopathic children is individualized, and consists in clinical 
observation, investigation, and special adjustments of environment 
or curriculum in minor cases, and custodial care in more serious 
cases. 

Cases are discovered and treated through medical inspection, 
psychological and psychiatric clinics, visiting nurses, visiting 
teachers, and special classes or schools. 

For custodial care or permanent segregation there are hos- 
pitals, asylums, and colonies. 

All of these agencies, even those involving a transfer of cus- 
tody, should treat cases without court action so long as agreement 

* Cf. articles on this subject: Proceedings of National Probation Association, 


1922-23; Journal of Delinquency, November, 1922, January, 1925; Journal of Crim- 
inal Law and Criminology, May, 1923; Journal of Social Forces, September, 1923. 
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can be reached by persuasion. On the other hand, it should be 
equally possible for any of these agencies, even those special 
services attached to the present educational system,* to appeal to 
the family court (left side of chart, neglect session) for sanction 
in carrying out treatment or securing a change of treatment. It 
should be possible for the court in disputed cases to order treat- 
ment under the appropriate educational or welfare agency, how- 
ever near normal. 

The majority of children being treated by special services of 
the educational system would thus be on a voluntary basis, but a 
few would be under treatment by court order; a majority of those 
(especially the older cases and adults) in custodial care would be 
then under court order, but a few, perhaps an increasing number, 
would be there on voluntary commitment. The Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital has many cases self-committed, or placed by rela- 
tives as in an ordinary hospital, though under suitable safeguards. 

Proceedings for the proper care of defective children, like 
cases of neglect, are in behalf of the child, to be sure, and there 
must be impartial investigation of the child’s condition; but the 
rights at issue are, after all, the claim of the parent to custody as 
against that of a social agency, or of the state as parens patriae. 
The parent, therefore, should be the party in whose name the 
trial is held, not the child. 

If “eugenic” laws ever become fully operative, much will pre- 
sumably have already been achieved in securing eugenic control 
on a voluntary basis, but family courts would appropriately have 
jurisdiction in disputed cases. 

Chart B.—At present, there is an increasing amount of non- 
court treatment of variate types of children, but custodial care 
ordinarily requires a court hearing with the child in the fore- 
ground, and a court order, even where there is general agreement 
as to facts and treatment. This is always the case for adults, 
except for a few sanatoria and psychopathic hospitals. The court 
is assisted in such cases by an expert or jury or commission. A 
few courts have jurisdiction over mentally and physically defec- 
tive children. 


* And including also the guardians of the child. 
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The juvenile court does not take cases on appeal from agencies 
giving milder treatment except to give more drastic treatment: it 
does not remand to the visiting teachers, for example, for a con- 
tinuation of the same or similar treatment under court order. It is, 
therefore, it seems to the writer, limited in its effectiveness, and ed- 
ucational and social agencies are robbed of the potential or actual 
support of the court in problem cases until they become serious. 


GROUP VI: TRUANTS 


The chart space is here shaded to exclude (for children) all 
but the compulsory education (plus continuation school) period. 

Chart A.—It may be that, as our conception of educational 
treatment broadens and unbends, we shall extend the scope of com- 
pulsory education. The writer should prefer, however, to see edu- 
cation not compulsory at all except in disputed cases, and then only 
after a hearing in family court. This is closer, in fact, to the actual 
state of affairs than it sounds. Education would still be enforced. 
It is an interpretation of the theory of compulsory education in 
consonance with the theory that compulsion should be only a last 
resort, and that parents should have their day in court. They have 
it now, but it comes on the thirtieth of February, so far as any 
good it does them, because the law is too ironclad and schools too 
uniform. 

The treatment for truants (if they exist under a well-run sys- 
tem) should be social adjustment and special education, through 
attendance officers, visiting teachers, clinics, special classes, and 
custodial schools—the latter, like the former, on a non-compulsory 
basis unless there be unreconcilable recalcitrance. In which case 
parents, not children, should be brought into the family court, in a 
special session for truancy and child-labor cases, and the case in- 
vestigated, judicially heard, and treatment ordered by the court to 
be carried out under educational auspices. 

Where poverty is contributing to truancy or non-attendance, 
pensions or scholarships should be secured from relief sources by 
agreement, or by court order if necessary. 

Chart B.—At present, the treatment of this group is rather 
confused. There is still something of the policeman about some 
truant officers. Others are socialized. Some school systems pro- 
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vide special classes and schools; a few have individualized treat- 
ment, visiting teachers, etc. Some truant schools include cases 
assigned without court proceedings, others commit only on court 
order. The latter are chiefly residence (24-hour) schools. Parents 
are dealt with through persuasion or threat, and occasionally ma- 
terial relief is secured where needed. 

Most juvenile courts have truancy jurisdiction. They need 
more specific power to deal directly with parents of truants. 
Some attendance departments are inclined to “pass the buck” too 
quickly to the court. The court may try to force back the respon- 
sibility, and friction results in loss to the children involved. If 
the court accepts the case and takes guardianship, it is apt to be 
a probation case, in which event, as in matters of neglect, the 
probation officer, though representing a court, is performing essen- 
tially educational or social treatment. 

In other cases the child may be placed in a truant or parental 
school, or more drastic “reform” may be ordered. 

The court cannot order the schools to continue treatment 
through the latter’s special “out-patient” staffs, nor order relief 
in cases of need. So long as this is true, dismissal, probation, or 
commitment are its only official alternatives. 

In these cases children are usually made the direct object of 
the proceedings in court, rather than the parents, but parents are 
occasionally punished. 

Unofficial procedure is sometimes resorted to. A probation 
officer may hold hearings at a school, or an attendance officer at 
the court. This is a hybrid sort of bluff,.but it works pretty well. 
If probation officers handle truants unofficially, however, they are 
certainly encroaching on the legitimate field of attendance officers 
and visiting teachers. 

Even on official cases of truancy probation, they are doing 
what might more properly be done by the educational system 
with truancy-probation under their own administration, occasion- 
ally backed by the sanction of the court for a disputed case. 


GROUP VII: CHILD LABOR 


Because child-labor laws are negative, they require enforce- 
ment throughout the period of compulsory education, as well as 
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(for particular trades) before and after that period; and also 
against adults. The charts are therefore shaded out only up to 
about five years of age. 

Chart A.——Normal treatment of children in respect to em- 
ployment includes useful occupation of educational value, voca- 
tional training and guidance, scholarships if necessary to com- 
plete the education requirements or develop talents, protection of 
working-age standards of physique and education and conditions 
of work, adjustment in industry during early years. 

These functions should be carried out by the home, the educa- 
tional system (including attendance, medical, visiting teacher, and 
vocational departments), relief agencies, and labor inspectors. 

For the most part the necessary adjustments should be made 
by home, school, and employer on a basis of mutual consent. The 
court should have a session for truancy and child-labor cases, to 
hear any disputed claims and back up the authorities, the par- 
ent, or the employer, as seemed to it just. 

Recalcitrant parents in child-labor cases would be tried in the 
family court; even they might then be put on probation to non- 
court social agencies rather than to court officers. 

In the case of delinquent employers, the matter is different. 
The laws may make it necessary for other courts to have at least 
concurrent jurisdiction with family or juvenile courts. But, if juve- 
nile courts were given power to enjoin and try employers, human, 
as compared to property, rights would probably get a better show. 

Chart B.—At present, vocational education and guidance, 
scholarships, and protection of standards and conditions are being 
provided under non-court auspices, but inadequately and incon- 
sistently. Inspectors, visiting teachers and vocational workers are 
unco-ordinated for the most part. Probation officers do much offi- 
cial and some unofficial work as an employment exchange—obvi- 
ously a non-court function performed by the probation officer as a 
stop gap—to fill the breach in the communiy organization at that 
point. Court auxiliaries also undertake such work. A few states 
give juvenile courts jurisdiction over employers of child labor. 

Work permits are, in a few places, issued through the juvenile 
court. It seems to the writer that this is a purely administrative 
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function, in which the court should take action only when (but 
whenever ) calied upon to decide a conflict of claims. Public opin- 
ion should force educational and labor authorities to administer 
the child-labor law in a reliable and competent manner, subject 
only to review by the court in case of appeal. 


GROUPS VIII-IX: MALBEHAVIOR (DELINQUENTS ) AND 
SPECIAL CASES 


Antisocial deviations in behavior do not become sufficiently 
marked or are not considered unusual in infancy, but should be no- 
ticed and cared for soon thereafter. Chart A has only the earliest 
years blotted out. 

The types of cases so far under discussion have been (with 
the exception of neglect) afterthoughts in the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile court, if indeed the court includes them at all. 

Now we come to the heart of the problem, for which the juve- 
nile court was largely created, and for which it has sometimes been 
considered a panacea; namely, the treatment of anti-social behavior 
in children. Starting with cases called “crime,” the concept has 
been stretched gradually through “delinquency” to “malbehavior” 
and the “unadjusted.” 

Chart A.—While the present theory also takes its start from 
the humane and scientific attitude toward delinquency, it carries 
the implications of this attitude to their logical conclusion, where 
the juvenile court has stopped midway with a practical make- 
shift. The theory at this point, is, however, perhaps easier to fol- 
low after applying it, as above, to milder types of abnormality to 
which less stigma has attached. 

The treatment for malbehavior is re-education and readjust- 
ment. For more advanced cases the treatment is probation and 
reformation, but these are to be considered merely as more drastic 
subvarieties of re-education and readjustment, and are not to be 
carried out by the court, even though ordered by the court. Per- 
manent custody is a last resort, and should still not be considered as 
punishment, but as treatment, still educational in spirit and char- 
acter. 

The agencies for the above degrees of treatment are, in order, 
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the home and school, visiting teachers, behavior clinics, adjust- 
ment bureaux (in educational system), parental schools, industrial 
schools (still under the educational system), reformatories, etc. 
Even penitentiaries now include training and educational features, 
and, if not officially controlled by a state board of education and 
correction (cf. Indiana) should be considered as forming an inte- 
gral part of the general educational machinery of the state. The 
same applies to boards of parole and pardon, and to research bu- 
reaux of criminology, etc. 

Probation, if still so called, would be carried on by the adjust- 
ment officers of the educational system, with or without court 
order, depending upon whether it proved necessary to appeal to 
the court for decision as to the treatment. 

It should be possible for any one of the above agencies (even 
the home or the school principal and visiting teacher) to appeal 
directly to the court for aid in solving a malbehavior problem 
(however minor the malbehavior), provided the case is so stub- 
born as to call for court sanction to settle the treatment. 

This stubbornness may be in the parent, in the agency, or in 
the child, but it constitutes a conflict of claims for which the 
court should have jurisdiction. 

The claim may be for the same or new treatment under an 
agency now handling the case, or under some other agency. In 
the latter case the new agency may have a counterclaim, even 
where the other parties are agreed; such cases should also have 
their day in court if otherwise irreconcilable. 

Experience shows that few cases near the milder end of the 
malbehavior spectrum need court action, but there should not be 
any increase on account of empowering the court to help ade- 
quately when called upon. The family court in its juvenile-behav- 
ior session should be able to command access for children to any 
type of treatment, from mildest to most drastic. 

On the other hand, it should be possible for cases to be trans- 
ferred even to or from the most drastic forms of treatment (re- 
formatories, for example) without court action, provided consent 
of all parties were secured by persuasion, and proper records were 
made and kept. Voluntary commitments would be extremely rare, 
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but the way should be left open.* There is frequently an appeal by 
parents for commitment of children to industrial schools. Where 
educational authorities agree with the parents that such treatment 
is wisest, a trial with its attendant stigma and scarring should not 
be a necessary preliminary. 

Here, as in the previous groups, it should be the parents, not 
the children, who bear the onus of the trial. The hearing is in 
behalf of the children, but it is the parents whose capacity and 
right to the full custody of the child is in question. 

The family court should have jurisdiction over contributory 
delinquency cases, parents or others. Even those who offend 
against children should be treated rather than punished. The treat- 
ment should be sufficiently drastic, however, to protect society and, 
if possible, reform the individual. The difference is in the attitude 
of society and (possibly therefore) in the resulting attitude of the 
individual toward his treatment and toward society. 

Contributory delinquency should be interpreted much more 
broadly, in the spirit which Dean Pound has so aptly dubbed 
“preventive justice.” It should not be necessary to wait until it 
can be proved that the behavior of an adult has deliberately suc- 
ceeded in demoralizing a child. It should be possible to deal with 
a person who has tried and failed. 

Family courts or their equivalent should have also the power 
to bring injunction against persons or premises or corporations 
responsible for conditions demonstrably tending to corrupt chil- 
dren in general, regardless of a particular case. This power would 
be on a par with injunctions against imminent physical damage. It 
would greatly strengthen the hands of juvenile protective and simi- 
lar organizations. Resorts obviously corrupting to children could 
be summarily closed. 

It is felt that a court for delinquent minors (‘‘boys’ court”) 
might be included as a special session of the bench of the family 
court; if not, they should be closely correlated in policy, powers, 
and practice. 

The educational system is broader than the brick and mortar 
equipment of the compulsory education period. Public opinion 


*Cf. in this connection the famous practice of Judge Lindsey in sending boys 
alone to the reform schools. 
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should demand that it expand its special services for children out- 
side of school hours and ages, whenever they need such services. 

Police and public should then be gradually trained to bring 
children first to the schools for correction, not to the police sta- 
tion or court. Educational authorities would then take the child 
to court if it proved necessary. It would not so often prove neces- 
sary, because children would be brought to the adjustment office 
of a school at an earlier stage of malbehavior more easily cor- 
rected by persuasion. 

Chart B.—The present handling of this range of problems is 
by no means co-ordinated under a court on the one hand, nor 
under the educational system on the other. 

Mild malbehavior is left to the home and the school, with no 
appeal to the court. If such cases are taken to court, they are 
dealt with unofficially (and inevitably more or less inefficiently 
in many cases) either by informal hearings and probation or by 
being referred back to other agencies. 

An increasing number of experiments by educational systems 
in the adjustment of behavior problems without court action are 
now being developed throughout the country.® These include all 
of the agencies named above in the ideal program. Many cases 
which would have drifted or bounced about until the court took 
official action, and some doubtless in which the court would have 
been called in at once, are already being adjusted on a voluntary 
basis. But the court does not yet utilize these services directly in 
contested cases; that is to say, the court does not place children 
by court order under the observation or treatment of the visiting 
teacher, the school clinic, or the special class. The parental school 
is the only educational agency so used at present. 

Some courts have an auxiliary society to which mild cases 
are referred. Where this agency is so closely connected with the 
court as to be identified with it in the mind of the average person, 
a similar criticism may be made: that such work may seem to 


*“Report for the Committee on the Relations Between Juvenile Court and 
Probation Work and the Educational System,” Proceedings of the National Proba- 
tion Association, 1923; “Short-Circuiting Behavior,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, April, 1924; “Case Work for Quasi-Delinquent Children by Educa- 
tional and Other Non-Court Agencies,” Journal of Delinquency, January, 1925. 
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relieve the educational system of its legitimate responsibility for 
re-educational services to such children. 

The latter practice (referring back to agencies) is perfectly 
proper, so long as people insist upon turning to the court rather 
than to the educational agencies for “first aid.” 

Unofficial routine treatment by court officers, on the contrary, 
is neither sugar nor salt. However well done, the good is apt to be 
enemy of the best. 

Turning to the more serious types of malbehavior called de- 
linquency, the present treatment is almost altogether through the 
courts (unless it is hushed up entirely, in the “best homes’). 
Treatment consists of investigation (a proper court function if it 
were clear that the case could not be settled by non-court meth- 
ods), court procedure, probation under court direction, and occa- 
sionally commitment. 

Even serious delinquencies are occasionally handled unoffi- 
cially by the court officers after investigation shows that the cir- 
cumstances warrant reliance upon voluntary adjustment with par- 
ents direct, or through reference to other agencies. Such cases 
should never have come to court at all. 

Occasionally the court itself is able to order treatment by 
welfare agencies other than probation office or institution, and this 
is proper, assuming that the court’s sanction was necessary to get 
said treatment settled. 

Some of the agencies upon which courts rely (or might rely) 
for treatment of cases are under educational auspices, others 
under welfare auspices, others under their own administration and 
still others under independent correctional auspices. There is no 
reason why probation should not continue to be used by a court 
as an available treatment if this process, as well as the schools 
for reformation, were transferred to educational or commission 
control. Quite as many probation officers would be needed: there 
is no question here of abolishing either the function or the jobs. 
The court should also, of course, retain a staff for impartial investi- 

gation of facts in difficult cases. 

At present it is only possible to secure admission for difficult 
children or minors into industrial schools or reformatories through 
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court process. The commitment is nominally compulsory and re- 
tains the stigma of punishment, even though the trial may be a fic- 
tion and the act of common consent.® Such cases are relatively rare, 
but unfortunate. Judge Mack once said that it is unfair that, in 
order to obtain the most suitable form of education for a boy, it 
should be necessary to declare him publicly a delinquent. 

In socialized minors’ courts and morals courts the same sort 
of situation pertains as has been described above for the juvenile 
courts. Similar machinery, educational in function, is found work- 
ing under judicial administration. In some, of course, there is still 
the hang-over of old fashioned criminal law, in which there is no 
redeeming feature of modern criminology or scientific attitude. 
This is also true of the treatment of contributory delinquency. Re- 
venge is quite as sentimental as “sob stuff,” and both are ineffective 
in the long run. 

Our jails and prisons, though mitigated by self-government, 
physical training, grading, parole, etc., are still too often schools 
of hate, vice, and crime; and criminology at the same time sound 
and humane is seldom found. To connect them even in imagina- 
tion with an educational system seems utopian, but the risk must 
be taken. The juvenile court, with its allied procedures, has bridged 
the gap, and there is now no place between kindergarten and peni- 
tentiary where one can logically stop and say, “This is no longer an 
educational agency.” There are a large number of university cor- 
respondence students in the penitentiaries. Even for the most hope- 
less cases we should not, in sound theory, close the door of hope. 

Similarly it should, in legal theory, be possible for an occa- 
sional criminal to take voluntary refuge in a prison, without court 
trial, unless he changes his mind or objects to his treatment.” Cases 
of voluntary commitment to prison would be extremely rare, but 
should not be impossible. In the middle ages fugitives from “jus- 
tice” voluntarily confined themselves in certain city areas where 
they were considered sufficiently safe and sufficiently “outlawed.” 

In a sense, all juvenile cases are cases of domestic relations. 
The relation between parert and child is as domestic as that be- 
tween husband and wife, and it is this filial responsibility which is 


* Cf. note above, on Judge Lindsey’s practice. 
[bid. 
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called in question in juvenile courts. The unit of treatment in social 
case work is the family, and the court dealing in behalf of juveniles 
should have access to the parents, many of whom have also marital 
difficulties. It is for these reasons that it is advocated that the 
juvenile and domestic-relations courts, and also the morals and 
minors’ courts, be fused in a bench known as the family court, with 
several separate sessions but united policy and jurisdiction. 

For non-court adjustment of domestic relations in the narrower 
sense of the word we already have desertion bureaux, family social 
work, protective associations, maternity homes and shelters. These 
might well be co-ordinated in or through some agency which would 
undertake also the sort of precourt prevention of divorce now un- 
dertaken unofficially by certain probation officers attached to do- 
mestic relations courts. | 

Irreconcilable cases of non-support, separation, illegitimacy, 
etc., would then come up for decision in the domestic-relations 
session of the family court. Children of such families would be pro- 
vided for under an order of the same court, if necessary. Supervis- 
ion after the decision had been rendered would be turned over by 
the court to the agencies for domestic readjustment above referred 
to, but in these cases they would work with the court’s sanction. 

Commercialized vice should be included in the scope of the 
family court, at least as a concurrent jurisdiction; the principles 
involved being similar to those noted above as applicable to other 
forms of domestic relations and contributory delinquency. 

By contrast (Chart B), we now have separate courts for di- 
vorces, prostitution, bastardy, and non-support, and too little co- 
ordination of the voluntary agencies dealing with acute domestic 
relations. The courts do not seem to rely greatly upon the latter 
for follow-up, but have their own officers for the purpose. 

It is desirable that both judicial and treatment phases be inte- 
grated among themselves, separated from each other, and also co- 
ordinated with each other, as has been proposed in other phases of 
family and child-welfare work. 


IV 


This completes our detailed description and explanation of the 
charts. It is hoped that the general principles have emerged in the 
course of the analysis: 
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1. Functional division of labor between treatment agencies 
and judicial agencies. 

2. Comprehensive scope of treatment agencies dealing with 
families and children. 

3. Co-ordination of treatment agencies in an educational- 
welfare system. 

4. Accessibility of court to all treatment agencies. 

5. Court to be called upon only in cases where persuasion fails. 

6. Accessibility of all treatment agencies to the court. 

7. Compulsory cases handled along with others, by treatment 
agencies. 

8. Compulsion possible even in early degrees of deviation; 
voluntary treatment possible even in drastic custodial institutions. 

9g. Comprehensive jurisdiction for family court, to include all 
domestic and filial relations, minors, vice, contributory delin- 
quency, injunction powers, as well as power to hear and decide 
upon treatment for disputed cases of minor deviations. 

10. Court retains only facilities for emergency investigation 
and detention; ordinarily calls upon treatment agencies through 
court orders. 

11. Close parallelism and co-operation between court organi- 
zation, laws, and practice on the one hand, and treatment agencies 
of each type on the other. 

12. The reader may again be reminded that the writer is not 
proposing these as an immediate goal, but as a series of principles 
more logical, ultimately more effective than present patchwork, and 
rapidly proving more effective wherever and to the extent that they 
are being tried out. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociological Society——The Executive Committee of the 
American Sociological Society has voted to hold its twentieth annual 
meeting in New York City, December 28-30, 1925. The central topic 
for the meetings, as announced by President Robert E. Park, will be 
“The City.” Provisions will be made, as in the past, for separate sessions 
by the groups in rural sociology, educational sociology, sociology and re- 
ligion, the teaching of social sciences in the schools, and the family. 

Meeting at the same time and place will be the American Economic 
Association, the American Statistics Association, the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, and the National Community-Center Associa- 
tion. 


Masaryk Sociological Society.—The Revue Internationale de Socio- 
logie reports the organization in Prague, on January 12, 1925, of the 
Masaryk Sociological Society. The Society is thus under the auspices of 
the president of the republic of Czechoslovakia, who initiated scientific 
sociological study in his country. The Society purposes to organize con- 
ferences to publish sociological works, including the translations of for- 
eign publications, and to encourage research on social problems. Its 
board of directors is composed of the following: president, Professor 
Foustka; vice-presidents, Professor Blaha and Professor Kral; general 
secretary, Professor Chalupny; treasurer, G. Zalud. 


L’Institut international de sociologie——The Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Sociology for the year 1925 is composed of the follow- 
ing persons: president, Ferdinand Buisson, University of Paris; vice- 
presidents, George E. Howard, University of Nebraska, Lew Jessipovitch 
Petrazyki, formerly of the University of Petrograd, C. N. Starcke, Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen; general secretary, René Worms; treasurer, P. L. 
Manouvrier; critic, Charles Gide, College of France. 


Ohio Sociological Society.—Ohio sociologists met in Columbus on 
April 3 and 4, at The Ohio State University. In the afternoon of April 3 
they joined forces with the other members of the Social Science Section 
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of the Ohio Association of Colleges. That evening the department of so- 
ciology of the University gave a dinner in the new Faculty Club to the 
visiting sociologists, an event that proved to be an excellent way to get 
everybody acquainted with everybody else. On the following forenoon, 
the Ohio Sociological Society was formed. Annual meetings were decided 
upon and officers were elected: Newell L. Sims, Oberlin, president; C. C. 
North, Ohio State, vice-president; Frederick G. Detweiler, Denison, sec- 
retary. The forenoon was mainly spent in reports by individuals, on 
studies in which they were then engaged, and in a discussion of such re- 
ports. This bit of imitation of the program of the American Sociological 
Society concluded a very successful meeting. 


Foreign Language Information Service-—The first of a series of “In- 
terpreter Pamphlets” has been published, under the title The Immi- 
grant Portrayed in Biography and Story. This pamphlet, a selected bib- 
liographical list with notes, was prepared by Constantine Panunzio, for- 
merly professor of sociology in Willamette University. 


Sociology in Canada.—Most of the universities and colleges of Can- 
ada offer at least two or three courses in sociology. Ordinarily these 
courses are announced with the courses in political economy or political 
economy and political science. Most departments of psychology include 
a course in social psychology. A number of the courses listed as philos- 
ophy have a pre-sociological bias. In the Department of Social Service of 
Toronto University (a training school for social workers), a number of 
courses are given which might be described as practical sociology and so- 
cial philosophy. There is, however, a growing disposition in Canada to 
give sociology a place in the arts curriculum. 

While McGill University, Montreal, was rather late in admitting so- 
ciology to its curriculum, it is the first Canadian university—and in all 
probability British also—to have a fully organized department of soci- 
ology offering an honor course, with professors giving full time to it. The 
new department was inaugurated by Dean Laing three years ago. Begin- 
ning with their sophomore year, the students may give the major part of 
their time to the study of sociology. 

Graduate work in the department begins this autumn, when students 
may proceed to the degree of M. A. in sociology. There are a few fellow- 
ships for first-class graduate students. The staff of the department con- 
sists of Dr. C. A. Dawson, associate professor; Dr. W. E. Gettys, assist- 
ant profesor; two fellow-assistants to be appointed. 

Research projects have begun in ecological and other studies of the 
city and in race relations in Canada (particularly Quebec). 
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A large number of sociological students spent a day in the House of 
Commons, interviewing the Premier and inspecting various governmental 
departments. It was one of the most interesting of a number of observa- 
tion trips to social institutions. 

The Sociological Society, which has been organized recently, is al- 
ready acting as a stimulus to the work of the department. 

McGill University has also a School for Social Workers. This is en- 
tirely separate from the Department of Sociology, except that the head of 
the department is director of the school. Its enrolment of students has 
doubled during the past three years. This year the McGill School for 
Social Workers was admitted to the Association of Schools of Profes- 
sional Social Work. A series of lectures on social problems is arranged 
annually in connection with the school. The lecturers for 1925 were Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, of Boston; Judge Charles W. Hoffman, of Cincinnati; 
Thomas Mott Osborne, of Auburn; and Dr. Ira A. Mackay, of Montreal, 
all of whom lectured under the general topic, “Scientific Foresight in 
Human Affairs.” 


University of California.—Professor Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern 
University, is announced to give courses during the summer session on 
the control of poverty and the care of dependents. 


University of Colorado.—Professor Howard B. Woolston, University 
of Washington, will offer courses in social progress and group behavior 
during the summer quarter. 


Columbia University.—Associate Professor E. W. Burgess, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will give two courses in sociology during the summer 
session. 


Cornell University—Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, of Smith and 
Amherst colleges, is announced to teach two courses in sociology: “In- 
troduction to the Study of Society,” and “The Historical Background of 
Modern Social Progress.” 


Harvard University.—In the department of social ethics during the 
summer school, Dr. Maurice B. Hexter is giving courses on community 
organization and social service; Dr. G. W. Allport, in social problems and 
social surveys; and Dr. Sol. S. Glueck, in criminology and penology. 


University of Illinois —Professor E. C. Hayes has been elected vice- 
president of Il Institute Internazionale de Sociologia. Leon Bourgeois is 
president; and Tonnies, of Kiel, Erecti, of Helsingfors, and Politiz, the 
Greek ambassador at Paris, are the other vice-presidents. 
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University of lowa.—Professor James H. McMurray, of Maryville 
College, Maryville, Tennessee, will give two sections in sociology during 
the first summer session. Mr. Harry B. Sell, of the University of Chicago, 
will continue these sections during the second term. 


University of Missouri—Mr. John H. Mueller has been appointed 
assistant professor in the department of sociology for next year. 

D. Appleton and Company announce the publication of a new ele- 
mentary text in sociological theory, by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, 
entitled The Psychology of Human Society: An Introduction to Socio- 
logical Theory. It is designed for sophomore and junior classes in col- 
leges and universities, and the publication is announced for July 17, 1925. 


New York University.—In conjunction with the School of Foreign 
Travel, the University is offering an “Immigrant Background Tour,” 
which will visit the chief sources of immigration in Central and South- 
eastern Europe. In connection with the tour a university course, offering 
credit, on “Social, Political, Economic, and General Cultural Back- 
grounds of Chief Sources of Immigration” will be given by Mr. Constan- 
tine Panunzio, formerly instructor in immigrant backgrounds for the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 


Northwestern University—Professor Arthur J. Todd has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence, to be spent in travel and study. Prior 
to sailing for the Orient he will give two courses on labor and personnel 
problems at Harvard University Summer School. His travel itinerary in- 
cludes Japan (where he will lecture on industrial relations), China, the 
Philippines, India, Egypt, Palestine, Italy, and Spain. 


Reed College.—Mr. Harry B. Sell has accepted appointment as as- 
sistant professor of sociology. 


University of Texas.—Professor Max S. Handman is in Europe this 
summer continuing his study of nationalism. 

Assistant Professor Walter E. Gettys, McGill University, is an- 
nounced to give lectures in “Principles of Sociology and Child Prob- 
lems”; and Assistant Professor Ernest B. Harper, of Kalamazoo College, 
in “Problems of Juvenile Delinquency and Social Adjustments of Person- 
ality,” during the summer session. 


Tufts College-—The name of the department of economics has been 
changed to “Economics and Sociology.” Professor Joseph Mayer, the 
head of the department, will hereafter bear the title, “Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology.” Mr. Royal S. Steiner has been promoted to the 
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rank of assistant professor of economics. Besides four teaching fellows, 
there will hereafter be six men in the department above the rank of in- 
structor. 


University of Washington.—Dr. Norman S. Hayner, professor of so- 
ciology in Rockford College, has been appointed to a position as assistant 
professor of sociology. He will have charge of courses in the field of pop- 
ulation problems. During the summer quarter Professor Donald R. Taft, 
Wells College, will offer courses in population problems and penology. 


West Virginia University.—Professor Frederick G. Detweiler, Deni- 
son University, is giving courses in the summer school on race problems 
and social organization. 


Western Reserve University.—Professor Charles W. Coulter, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, will give courses in the summer session on the his- 
tory of sociology and race relations. 
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REVIEWS 


The Social Theory of Georg Simmel. By NicHotas J. SPYKMAN. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. xxix-+- 


297. $3.00. 

Nearly thirty years ago the editors of this Journal cherished the 
identical purpose which the author of this book indicates in his Preface. 
They wanted to stimulate social scientists in the English-speaking world 
to begin with beginnings by devoting themselves to fundamental prob- 
lems of methodology. They believed that no better center of attention 
could be selected than that proposed by Simmel. They accordingly ar- 
ranged to publish the series of his articles, starting in 1896, which he 
later incorporated into his Soziologie. These papers, beginning with Su- 
periority and Subordination as Subject-Matter for Sociology, appeared in 
fourteen parts, the latest in 1910. We fondly hoped that not only sociol- 
ogists but social scientists in general in all the English-speaking countries 
would respond, if not to the extent of adopting Simmel’s theories, at least 
to the extent of general admission that science without a recognized meth- 
odology is unthinkable. Up to the present time the Americans who have 
given indubitable evidence of having considered Simmel thoroughly might 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Some years after the earlier num- 
bers of the Simmel series had appeared in this Journal, the translator, 
while in London, had occasion to refer to one of them. He found the vol- 
umes containing them on the shelves of the library of the London School 
of Economics, but the leaves were uncut! So far as evidence of British 
attention to Simmel runs to the contrary, those leaves may have remained 
uncut to this day. 

It would go without saying that the editors of this Journal must wel- 
come such a book as Dr. Spykman has written. Since the sixteenth cen- 
tury there have been countless cases of important suggestions, within the 
field of social science, which seem to have fallen upon deaf ears. No 
trace of any immediate response to them can now be found. Then, after 
a period of approximately a generation, the same suggestion, frequently 
without reference to its author or earlier jorm, has arrested attention, and 
has thereafter become an evident factor in the developing tradition. We 
hope that Dr. Spykman will prove to have done for Simmel and for social 
science what this Journal was unable to do thirty years ago. 
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The author’s Preface alone should cause drastic searchings of heart 
among the Americans who call themselves social scientists. In substance 
it is an elaboration of these propositions (XII—XIII): 

In the United States the so-called science of sociology has made the great- 
est strides . . . . the result of this formidable advancement is not clarity, but 
a formidable confusion . . . . this confusion in the social sciences in general, 
and in sociology in particular, must be cleared up if a mastery over our social 
environment is ever to be obtained. Here also the work will have to be done on 
the basis of a differentiation and specialization in the field of theoretic inquiry 
and integration and co-ordination in the field of practical application. To make 
that possible, the first prerequisites are a common method and a consensus of 
opinion regarding the relation of the “science” of sociology to the other social 
sciences. Neither exists, and the discussion about method, which was dropped 
at the beginning of the century, must therefore be resumed. The social scien- 
tist must become fully conscious of the presuppositions of his inquiries and in- 
vestigations before he can hope for real progress in his work. 


The body of the book is divided into three parts: The first part (pp. 
25-89) “gives Simmel’s methodological analysis of the different forms of 
inquiry into the socio-historical reality,” and introduces “the functional, 
relativistic way” (p. 88); the second outlines Simmel’s formal sociology 
(pp. 93-212); the third expounds Simmel’s “social metaphysics” (pp. 
217-73). 

In his Conclusion the author packs some samples of rare wisdom. 
The following is a choice specimen (pp. 272-73): 

The advantage of his conception of sociology is not only that it leads to 
investigation of processes which shape all kinds of content, but also that it in- 
cludes in one study the investigation of instinctive and voluntary groupings, of 
communities and associations, of contract and coercion, in a word, of all forms 
of interaction. It would seem, then, that his conception of the sciences sug- 
gests a practically unlimited possibility of work. He has none the less been 
criticised for limiting the investigation to the study of social forms. But this 
limitation is the result of the fact that he conceives of sociology as a science, 
and therefore as a limited science. Sociology has been taken down from the 
elevated position where it was enthroned as the synthesis of all sciences. But 
it has apparently not quite lost its former grandeur for a great many of its ad- 
mirers who still like to think of it as at least a synthesis of the social sciences. 
It can maintain that position just as long as it is content to be a social phi- 
losophy. To become a science, it has to renounce all pretense of being the 
apotheosis of the social sciences and take its place among them. In the new 
order of things its position is far less assuming. A large part of its new func- 
tion will be the modest task of searching for a knowledge of the social forces, 
so as to enable the social sciences to reach a full understanding of the social 
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content. The myth of a science of society has been exploded. What remains is 
a series of social sciences of which sociology is merely one, even if it finds its 
subject-matter through a different abstraction. 


If Dr. Spykman’s proposition is not yet established sociological or- 
thodoxy, it is at least a somewhat widely published heresy (cf. Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, title “Sociology,” p. 207). 

American sociologists have made a gallant fight for existence. They 
have won standing ground. No one is more clearly aware than the sur- 
vivors of the generation who made the fight, that, considered either as a 
body of knowledge or as a method of procedure, their sociology is thus 
far relatively incoherent, shallow, and sterile. They know, too, that this 
situation is the natural result of attempting to extemporize a science 
without first paying the dues to methodological preconditions. It is the 
fate not of sociology alone—it is the common lot of the entire group of 
programs known as “‘social sciences.” It was not conscious hypocrisy—it 
was the expediency of semiconscious desperation for the sociologists of 
the passing generation to claim for their specialty as a science more than 
it has performed. Sociology is now academically intrenched, and can af- 
ford to be honest with itself and the world. For the good of their souls, 
“and other valuable considerations,” sociologists should set the example 
which the other social interpreters will eventually have to follow, of ac- 
knowledging that as yet we have only embryonic science. Rather, “the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now” in 
convulsive birth-pangs of science. 

Dr. Spykman’s book should be accepted as the signal for the consoli- 
dation of a Section on Methodology within the American Sociological 
Society. The men of the coming generation who are able to see the stra- 
tegic importance of methodology should make it their business to win for 
it the recognition which its functions deserve. 

American methodology will remain provincial unless it maintains 
vital relations with the two European movements which seem likely to be 
the path-breakers in continental sociology during its next stage of devel- 
opment. The one tendency we have ventured to call post-Simmelism 
(A. J. S., XXX, 352) in Germany. The other is the reorganization of the 
Durkheim following in France. It would be inviting disaster if American 
sociologists should act as though they could afford to be ignorant of 
either of these movements. Dr. Spykman’s book is a sufficient and an in- 
dispensable pathfinder for the beginnings of the former tendency. 

In heartily assenting to the author’s judgment (XIV)—“If the dis- 
cussion of methodological problems is to be resumed . . . . Simmel’s 
work is the best starting-point” —we by no means commit ourselves to the 
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belief that Simmel’s conceptions of method must be adopted. That would 
rather be the first problem, viz.: As a way of developing methodological 
criticism, how does the account stand with Simmel? The desideratum is 
to start with the spirit of Simmel’s desire for a methodology, not neces- 
sarily with his specific conclusions. 

For instance, the present writer’s last conversations with Simmel 
were in 1903. At that time he reiterated one of his most familiar doc- 
trines, viz., that sociology should be “the geometry, the morphology, the 
crystallography of groups.” Probably the writer would have had the sup- 
port of most American sociologists in declining to accept such delimita- 
tions for sociology. A little further consideration, however, might have 
brought us into agreement with Simmel, and Simmel with us, that social 
science needs a technique of social forms, whatever it be called. Pursu- 
ing the analysis, we might presently find ourselves in agreement that so- 
cial science needs techniques of the dynamic and evaluating aspects of 
experience, regardless of labels which might be used to designate them. 
Thus apparent disagreement might be reduced in large measure to mat- 
ters of nomenclature more than of procedure. The important thing is 
Simmel’s contention that science must have a foundation. Without a 
respectable and a respected methodology we are wise men in a tub. 

The author has not escaped liability for the usual quota of proof- 
reading oversights. For instance, the word “epistemology” is misspelled 
in the sixth line of the table of contents. Dr. Spykman also shows that he 
is assimilated to the great majority of native users of the English lan- 
guage in their inability to control the insuperable adverb, “only” (pas- 
sim). Beyond these trifles, judicious additions and subtractions might 
add to the value of the second, third, and fourth sections of the bibliog- 
raphy. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that American sociologists will show 
themselves wise enough to use the book as it deserves. 

ALBION W. SMALL 

University or CHICAGO 


Allgemeine Soziologie als Lehre von den Beziehungen und Bezieh- 
ungsgebilden der Menschen. Von LEoPOLD von Wiese. Teil 
I: Beziehungslehre. Miinchen und Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot, 1924. Pp. xiii+-309. 
First of all, this book must be understood as a leading expression of 
the present animus of post-Simmelism. To use a Yankeeism, here the sort 
of method toward which Simmel pointed is “getting down to brass tacks.” 
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The author credits Simmel, Waxweiler, and Ross with parts of the im- 
pulse to which the book is a response. He says (VIII): “My aim was to 
shape sociology into a distinct science, definitely set off from other dis- 
ciplines, firmly jointed, and consistently systematized. I hope that I have 
succeeded in distinguishing it from psychology, economic science—eco- 
nomic sociology as well—and the other social sciences; also from the the- 
ories of art, and especially from philosophy, including social philosophy.” 

The analogy is not altogether happy, but we may use the Chicago 
building trades to carry the idea. The mechanics are not interested in or- 
ganization from our point of view, but back of their politics is an implicit 
logic which amounts to this: It turns out that so and so many different 
kinds of jobs go into the construction of a modern building. Every job 
should be covered by a union, and each union should stick to its job. 
That means a certain dependence of the jobs upon one another. The 
stone masons’ jobs cannot be done by the carpenters, and the painters 
must wait for the plasterers. 

Von Wiese’s position is that in erection of social science one essential 
job is the listing and characterizing of all discoverable human interrela- 
tions. He would reserve the name “sociology” for this division of labor. 
The present Part I sets forth a survey of relationship types with the as- 
sistance of a table of which the following is an abstract. 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS FROM THE SOCIOLOGICAL POINT 
OF VIEW 


I. SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE FIRST ORDER 
A. Relationships in the form of to and with one another (4 sub- 


types). 
B. Relationships from and without one another (3 subtypes). 
II. SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE SECOND ORDER 
(SOCIAL PROCESSES IN THE NARROWER SENSE) 


C. Differentiating processes (5 subtypes). 

D. Integrating processes (3 subtypes). 

E. Destructive processes (6 subtypes). 

F. Modifying and constructive processes (3 subtypes; cf. pp. 50 ff.). 

The book exhibits, in more or less detail, characteristics of approxi- 
mately 650 human relationships, from the most specific to the most ab- 
stractly generalized, as suggested by the condensed table. 

Waiving the question of restricting the name “sociology” to this 
division of labor, can there be any doubt that in this work of minute an- 
alysis Von Wiese is making an important contribution to social science? 
Men of a certain cast of mind will say, “This is only a list, an inventory, 
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an illustrated catalogue; it is not science, any more than a list of chemi- 
cal reactions is chemistry, or a list of variations in breeding is biology.” 
To which the answer is, if we mean by science explanation of phenomena, 
an inventory of the phenomena to be explained must be presupposed. 

The book is not as easy reading as Ross’s Principles, from which the 
author has adopted many suggestions; but it should be taken by Ameri- 
can sociologists as a solemn warning of the hard work ahead before they 
can rightfully claim to have completed the foundations of any section of 
social science. It is to be hoped that the second part of the work, carrying 
the analysis over to “the structures of relationships,” will not be long de- 
layed. 

ALBION W. SMALL 


The New History and the Social Studies. By Harry ELMER 
Barnes. New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. xvii+-605. 
$4.00. 

To one whose memory of the social sciences covers the period since 
the early seventies, this book reads like a fairy tale. Less because of its 
new facts than because of its dramatic pageantry of details new and old, 
but imperfectly evaluated, the exhibit has moved one reader to audible 
ejaculation of the ancient piety, “What hath God wrought!” 

Without essential perversion, the story of the social sciences in the 
United States during the past generation might be told under the figure 
of a pack of mongrels foraging for their keep and each snarling at each 
whenever one found a consumable bite. All the needed reduction of 
exaggeration in the analogy might be effected by the substitute that 
until recently the typical American social scientist has acted as though 
he feared that the supply of truth in the world is not enough to go 
around, and that his share of it might run short if anybody else went in 
search of it along any but his own beaten paths. The social scientists 
have manifested a maximum of short-diametered clannishness each to- 
ward his own kind, and a minimum of magnanimity toward everybody 
else. The result has been stunted and shriveled social scientists and 
social science. 

While showing this seamy side of the picture, Professor Barnes is 
chiefly concerned with the brighter outlook that is taking its place. It is 
equally true that the period of puckered programs and policies has also 
been a time in which broad and liberal conceptions have germinated 
and taken root, and in a measure already become fruitful. Each divi- 
sion of social science has enlarged and enriched and empowered itself 
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by taking knowledge of all the others. This process is still in its becom- 
ings, but the atmosphere has been so highly organized by it that today 
sanitary properties are much more notable than toxic factors in our 
social science. 

After an introductory chapter containing a brief conspectus of the 
past and probable future of history, the book devotes a chapter each to 
influences which have been exerted upon the writing and interpretation 
of history by (a) geography, (5) psychology, (c) anthropology, (d) 
sociology, (e) science and technology, (f) economics, (g) political sci- 
ence, (4) ethics, (7) the rising level of intellectual leadership. 

Better perhaps than by any other single sentence in the book, the 
author compresses his conception of the function of history and of the 
animus of “the new history” into the proposition, “History may have 
some value as literature, even if its content is not accurate or relevant, 
but it can safely be asserted that it has only literary significance unless 
it furnishes us with a clear understanding of the genesis of civilization 
as a totality” (pp. 566-67). 

It is not within the immediate purpose of the book to show how 
the major divisions of social science have themselves at the same time 
become “‘new.” The fact emerges in some form in each chapter, how- 
ever, if not on every page, that history and the other types of social 
interpretation have been in an almost equal action and reaction upon 
one another. Not history alone is “new,” but each constituent part of 
our social science has been renewing its youth through interaction with 
every other. Perhaps it were more accurate to say that each chief part 
of our social science has exchanged an uncanny pretension of maturity 
for normal and healthy youthfulness, in the course of an increasingly 
candid approach to reality. Everyone who is studying human experi- 
ence, whether as a mere learner or with the purpose of becoming a 
teacher or an investigator, should hold this book up to himself as a 
mirror, to reveal whether his mental life is of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury or of the twentieth. 

ALBION W. SMALL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Social and Political Systems of Central Polynesia. By R. W. 
WILLIAMSON, 3 vols. Cambridge University Press, 1924. 75s. 
net. 

These three volumes are, as indicated in the subtitle, an attempt to 
sift, arrange, and co-ordinate the vast amount of ethnological material 
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accumulated in the past by travelers, explorers, missionaries, government 
officials, and others, in order to show Polynesia as it was—not as it is to- 
day. The handling of the material gives evidence of thorough familiarity 
with the older literature, but it is to be regretted that the author did not 
have access to the recently published results of the Polynesian survey 
conducted under the auspices of Bishop Museum. 

The first chapter is devoted to a discussion of theories of early migra- 
tions. The evidence indicates that the Polynesians came originally from 
India, pushed into and inhabited Indonesia for a period of 300 to 400 
years, and then, due to pressure of the Malay, began to push out into the 
Pacific—probably as a succession of migrants. Churchill is quoted as de- 
termining, on linguistic evidence, two great periods of migration from the 
Asiatic Archipelago, the first about two thousand years ago, the second a 
thousand years later. The first is supposed to have passed north of New 
Guinea, while the second pursued a route to the south of that island. The 
difference in time of arrival and the routes traveled would doubtless ac- 
count in part for the diversity of custom and mixture of blood now found 
in different portions of Polynesia. Rivers’ hypothetical reconstruction of 
Melanesian culture and its bearing on Polynesia is discussed in some de- 
tail, also the widely current idea that the chiefs and their families must 
be regarded as descendants of a conquering race. The author is convinced 
of the mixed character of the population, but he holds that this intermix- 
ture was too far in the past for the families of the chiefs to have main- 
tained their purity. He agrees that the descendants display the physical 
characteristics of one or another of their ancestral groups in varying de- 
gree, but that the mixture is so ancient and so thorough that the popula- 
tion can now be considered to be homogeneous. 

No attempt is made to trace in detail the movements of the groups 
after their entry into the Pacific. Some settlements are known to have ex- 
isted many generations; some were long isolated in their new homes, 
while outside influences—especially during the periods of migration— 
had great effect in changing and molding both people and institutions. 
Hence it is not surprising that at the coming of the whites there were 
great differences between the Samoans, Tongans, Marquesans, and other 
groups. It should be kept in mind that the author is confining his study 
to Central Polynesia, and therefore excludes Hawaii, New Zealand, and, 
except for occasional references, Fiji. He does, however, include Easter 
Island in his discussion. 

The evidence of the former presence of a Polynesian people in Ma- 
laysia is conclusive both from the standpoint of physical anthropology, of 
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language, and of rather frequent elements of Polynesian culture found 
among the Batak of Sumatra, the people of Nias, and other islands off the 
west coast of Sumatra. There is reason, however, to question the rather 
late dates assigned to these movements from Java and neighboring 
islands. Both history and ethnology show that the Malays were well es- 
tablished in Sumatra, Java, and probably as far north as the Philippines, 
by the beginning of the Christian era, while Hindu influence was making 
itself felt in much of this region by the second century A.D. 

The real subject-matter of the work is taken up in the second chap- 
ter, under the heading “Political Areas and Systems.” The author’s treat- 
ment of this topic is typical. He presents a hypothesis or a series of ob- 
servations in which he outlines the probable course of events as they are 
presented to us in the very extensive genealogies, tradition, folklore, and 
the picture of native life and custom given by various writers. The latter 
are quoted at great length, and for so many islands and districts that one 
not widely read in Polynesian ethnology soon finds himself in a hopeless 
tangle. For the specialist, however, this procedure is excellent, as it allows 
him to draw his own conclusions from the evidence. 

Samoa is used as the type group and is usually discussed in detail, 
hence a brief review of the situation here gives us a general idea of widely 
diffused but not necessarily identical ideas and institutions of Polynesia. 

We learn that there was an official head or king for all Samoa; below 
him were heads of districts, village districts, and villages. Such heads at- 
tended the very important councils of the areas, but power was not vested 
solely in them, for representatives of land-owning families and larger 
units were also a part of any such gathering. Theoretically the king ruled 
the chiefs, and the chiefs ruled the people, but this situation seldom actu- 
ally obtained. 

Samoa was divided into three main self-governing areas; each of 
these was again divided into three districts, and these were again sub- 
divided. The village, consisting of from 300 to 400 individuals, was made 
up of ten or more families, each of which was represented by titled heads, 
one of whom was the village chief. The family itself was a group of sons, 
daughters, uncles, cousins, nephews, nieces, perhaps fifty in all, living in 
four or five houses and having one common gathering hall or guest house. 
Control and administration of justice begin in this unit. The family is 
the basis of the state, and Samoa might be called “a family state.” Each 
village or village district considered itself independent in its internal af- 
fairs, and it might depose its chief and confer his title upon some other 
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member of his family. The village might also sever its official connection 
with one district and connect with another. Within the village-district 
boundaries the land belonged to individual owners and to families. 

In other islands many elements of the Samoan system are found, but 
other factors enter. The division of the people into two parties—the weak 
and the strong—is widespread, and it is surmised that this may have had 
its origin in the entry of a conquering people who were “the strong, or the 
administration,” while “the opposition” consisted of the conquered, who 
later reassumed a place of power. 

In many islands, Tonga for instance, we find two kings, one sacred 
and one secular, and where such a condition existed, the former was he- 
reditary, while the continuance of the family of the latter in power was 
purely a matter of strength and ability to maintain itself in warfare. The 
duties of the sacred kings were chiefly religious—the warding off of evil 
spirits, the offering of sacrifice, the investiture of the new secular king. 
A possible explanation of the dual kingship or separation into spiritual 
and temporal rule is offered in Frazer’s theory that the burdensome duties 
and taboos of the high office led men to refuse the kingship, or else tended 
to make them recluses, while the reins of government slipped into the 
hands of men who were content to wield real sovereignty without its 
name, 

Evidence is produced to show that while each division and village 
was represented in council, yet the chief or spokesman was related to the 
king, hence the basis of the system is social rather than local. Proof of 
this is offered in the marae, or sacred structures associated with the gods 
and the spirits of the dead, and the rites and ceremonies of each group. 

If a subgroup branched off, it carried with it a stone from old marae 
and put it into its own new structure, where it was held in great awe as a 
carrier of power or mana. The history of such stones was well known 
and became standing evidence of family relationship and ranks of chiefs. 
Genealogies based on the stones become a science. A family might leave 
its home village, go to another island, and be absent for generations, but 
if one of its members returned to the original village and could establish 
his right to a seat in the marae he was at once admitted to all the rights, 
privileges, and property which belonged to him by inheritance. 

Despite the fact that succession to office and transmission of prop- 
erty were through the male line, the author believes we have evidence for 
an archaic system of matrilinear descent. As an example he shows that 
rank tended to follow the mother; that a child of a mother of higher so- 
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cial standing than the father would attain to her rank, although he might 
at the same time inherit the official title of his father. Again, if a man 
had three wives of different degrees of nobility, there would be recognized 
important differences between the rank of nobility of blood in the chil- 
dren. 

The former existence of exogamy is presumed largely because of the 
prevalence of a classificatory system of relationship in Polynesia con- 
nected with a series of rights and duties of those under certain relation- 
ship terms. 

Having established to his satisfaction the existence of matrilinear 
descent and exogamy, the author looks for evidence of totemism and finds 
it in the widespread idea that a large portion of the polynesian gods were 
incarnate in, or had the practice of entering into, creatures of the animal 
kingdom, or into trees, plants, or inanimate objects. These gods were 
both general and local, the latter appearing to be closely related to the 
marae, or sacred place, which as we have already seen, is one of the main- 
stays of the relationship or genealogical system. Eating of the animal 
after which one was named was prohibited, and one of the evidences of 
conversion was to cook and eat one’s totem. Folk tales and beliefs relat- 
ing to an ancestress who gave birth to an animal, or of spirits of the dead 
who became animals, are cited, while the use of distinctive village marks 
or badges on bodies, boats, or dwellings are cited as further proof of 
totemism. 

Much interesting material is brought forward in proof of an early 
totemic matriarchal society, but one is left with the feeling that perhaps 
an equally strong refutation might be brought forward, based on the 
same material. 

The remaining chapters are chiefly an elaboration of the facts al- 
ready presented. The social character of war, land tenure, and control, 
the grades and duties of chiefs, priests, and sorcerers, the connection be- 
tween sacred and secular offices, the sanctity of chiefs—especially those 
with long ancestry—and the development of taboo receive considerable 
attention. The final chapter is a recapitulation, but is too brief to be of 
great value unless one has followed the argument through the three vol- 
umes. There is an excellent index, a fairly complete bibliography, and 
several maps, making in all the most complete summary of Polynesian 
ethnology in existence. 

Fay-Cooper CoLe 
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Physiological Foundations of Behavior. By Cuartes M. Cuixp. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. xiv-+-330. $5.00. 
Neurological Foundations of Animal Behavior. By C. Jupson 

Herrick. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. xii+-334. 

$4.50. 

These two books make a very great contribution to the biological 
foundations of sociology. They are written frankly from the environ- 
mental viewpoint, which is supplanting the inheritance viewpoint in its 
extreme form, even in biology. They do not deny inheritance, but their 
attention is upon the functioning of organisms, and they never forget 
that this functioning always takes place in and under the control of en- 
vironment. Herrick makes clear that even the inheritance set of the 
neural organization is determined in the long run by the organization of 
the environment, but not by the method of the inheritance of acquired 
characters. On the whole, Child grants less to inheritance, in the sense of 
the transmission of fixed organizations of protoplasm, than does Herrick. 

The two books were written to supplement each other and there are 
cross-references throughout. This co-operative attitude renders them 
particularly valuable as supplementary treatments of the common theme 
of how organisms make their adjustments to environment. They define 
life as adjustment; therefore behavior is the process of living through 
adjustment to environment. Child develops quite fully in this volume his 
theory that behavior is determined by the integration of active patterns 
in the specific protoplasm of the organism, and that these patterns arise 
under the dominance of gradients established in the organism because of 
the superior metabolic character of the protoplasm of certain parts of the 
organism. Adjustment is thus a function of both the metabolic quality of 
protoplasm and of the organization or impact of the environment, whose 
pressures are capable of modifying or molding the pattern through a re- 
determination of axes. Thus a much greater degree of flexibility of de- 
velopment is imputed to the organism than has ordinarily been attributed 
to it by biologists. Child has no sympathy with preformistic notions. 

Herrick accepts this general argument of Child and supports it with 
further illustrations of his own. His contribution comes mainly from his 
applying the theory of interpretation to the discussion of the organization 
and behavior of the specific protoplasms of the neurons. In this, as in his 
Introduction to Neurology, he is primarily interested in working up to an 
explanation of the behavior of man in a social situation, in which the 
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neural pattern has become largely determined, phylogenetically and on- 
togenetically, by environmental pressures. Consequently he devotes 
much space to the growth of the cerebrum in general and to the character 
of the cortex in man as a control organ. He traces from the insects and 
worms up to man the growth of the end brain and its increasing domi- 
nance over the other neural organization through the instrumentality of 
organic and associative memory, and finally the conscious memory of the 
thinking animal, man. 

One does not have to doubt the functional independence of sociology 
as a science, to understand the value of these two contributions from biol- 
ogy to the new sociology. All science is a unity and it becomes differenti- 
ated into sciences around problems. Social problems, in the abstract and 
in the concrete, will persist, and sociology will persist. Sociology, like any 
other science, must draw its data from any source from which it can get 
them. The contribution of these two volumes to sociology is almost whol- 
ly methodological and consists in aiding the sociologist in shaking off the 
back-dragging superstition of a fixed predeterministic inheritance in the 
affairs of men, and in pointing the way to an explanation of the way in 
which environment operates in molding the fundamentals of human con- 
duct. Thus they make a very valuable contribution to the exactness of 
recent sociological methodology. 

The authors themselves are not unaware of the significance of their 
studies for the social sciences. In their last chapters they seek and apply 
their findings to the problems of social integration and organization and 
dominance. Most sociologists will not agree with ali the details of their 
exposition in these final chapters, although they may approve their gen- 
eral viewpoint and conclusions. They make much of organismic analo- 
gies, and one suspects them at times of being so loyal to their sciences of 
biology that they would welcome the mergence of sociology in biology. 
But this is a minor conceit, to be forgiven in men who have done so much 
for sociology, even in giving it materials for its own independent method- 
ology. It is true that we are beginning to work out some of the no man’s 
land between the sciences, and these two volumes are welcome evidence 
of the fact. Perhaps now is the time for the cohorts of the various sciences 
to admonish one another that these expeditions into no man’s land from 
the several sciences should not turn into warring parties, but should co- 
operate on the friendliest terms, compare notes, and seek a common 
ground of understanding. 

L. L. BERNARD 


UMIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Social and Industrial Studies for the Elementary Grades. A Course 
of Study Based on Needs for Food, Clothing, Shelter, Imple- 
ments, and Records; One of the Lippincott School Project 
Series. By JANE B. WELLING and CHartotTTe M. CALkINs, 
both of the Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1923. Pp. 331. $2.00. 

Play Fair. By Joun M. Cooper, D.D., Catholic University of 
America. The Catholic Education Press, 1923. Pp. 246. Pa- 
per, $.50. 

Economics and the Community. A Textbook in Elementary Eco- 
nomics for Junior High Schools, Vocational Schools, and Con- 
tinuation Classes. By Joun A. Lapp, LL.D., Author of Our 
America, Learning to Earn, etc. Century Co., 1922. Pp. 336. 
Illus. $1.75. 

Economics for Everyman. An Introduction to Social Economics. 
By JAMES Epwarp LEROSSIGNOL, Dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, The University of Nebraska. Henry 
Holt and Co., 1923. Pp. 335. $2.15. 

The Background of Economics. A Textbook in Economics for 
Junior-College Students. By Mertin H. Hunter, Pu.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Economics, University of Illinois, and 
Gorpon S. Watkins, Px.D., Associate Professor of Econom- 
ics, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1923. Pp. 
514. $3.00. 

Elementary Sociology. A Constructive Textbook for High Schools 
and Junior Colleges. By Ross L. Finney, Pu.D., Assistant 
Professor of Educational Sociology, University of Minnesota. 
Benj. H. Sanborn Co., 1923. Pp. 234. $1.48. 

Elements of Social Science. An Introduction to the Study of Life 
in Human Society. By HENry Pratt Farrcuizp, Pu.D., Pro- 
fessor of Social Economy in New York University. Illustrated 
by Francis J. RicNgey. Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 484. $1.68. 
Year after year the presses of America are pouring forth a never 

ending stream of texts in social science for elementary and high schools. 


The seven books listed above, now in the hands of the Journal for review, 
are fairly typical of the newer tendencies in textbook-making. These 
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books are all similar in certain respects. For example, all the authors view 
the various fields of social science from the broad standpoint of group 
relationships rather than from the narrower aspect of specialized theory. 
It is this viewpoint, by the way, more than anything else, which is induc- 
ing educators to enrich the elementary- and high-school curricula with 
more courses in social science. Thus all these authors draw upon all the 
fields of social science for the interpretation of the varied phenomena of 
group life. Then, too, all these authors use skilful methods to adapt ma- 
terials formerly taught in the graduate schools to the needs of children in 
the elementary and high schools. The technique used in shifting these 
materials downward into the elementary and junior high schools is espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

A book of interest to teachers and supervisors of the elementary 
schools as well as to all those interested in the educative process is Social 
and Industrial Studies for the Elementary Grades, by Jane B. Welling 
and Charlotte W. Calkins, both of the Detroit public schools. The work 
for each grade is organized under five main topics: Food, where the ma- 
jor emphasis is on personal health problems; Clothing, where economic 
problems are of chief interest; Shelter, which deals mainly with social 
problems; Implements, where industries are studied; and Records, which 
concerns itself with educational problems. The topics are so handled that 
each one is studied in each grade from a constantly broadening view- 
point. There is considerable emphasis on historical backgrounds and the 
historical consequences of improvements in tools, machinery, and proc- 
esses. Thus the pupil gains a growing appreciation of the debt the present 
owes to the past, and for him his history becomes a vivid narrative of 
man’s struggle up from savagery. The studies also emphasize our de- 
pendence for the satisfaction of our daily needs upon people in many 
places, far and near. Because of this emphasis upon place, geography 
takes on new meaning. The reviewers find themselves at variance with 
the grade placement of certain materials. However, the wealth of sug- 
gestion leaves adequate opportunity for the teacher to make careful selec- 
tions adapted to the needs of the particular group. 

Play Fair, by John M. Cooper, of the Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, is an ingenious adaptation of the point of view of modern community 
civics to Catholic religious education. The book deals with our institu- 
tional life and the civic and religious virtues needed for its sustenance. 
The idea reiterated throughout the book is concisely stated in the final 
sentence—‘In work and in the game, at home and at school, for country 
and for church, to man and to God, the American Catholic boy’s ideal is 
—Play Fair.’”’ We are tempted to ask what the American Catholic girl’s 
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ideal is. It is illuminating to note that the book contains no suggestions 
for debate, no outlines for the study of local conditions, no thought-pro- 
voking questions, and no bibliographies. Though the modern aims of de- 
veloping the powers of analysis, observation, and inference with regard to 
the factors that comprise a social situation could scarcely be reached by 
the use of this text, nevertheless we have here what may prove to be a 
forerunner of some valuable civic education in Catholic schools. 

John A. Lapp’s new book, Economics and the Community, is de- 
signed to be of use to those who are beginning the study of economics, 
whether in high schools, junior high schools, vocational schools, or con- 
tinuation schools. For its materials the book draws upon the fields of com- 
mercial geography, business organization, public finance, and kindred 
subjects, as well as the old-line economic theory. The style of the book 
is simple and direct. Where economic theories are under discussion, the 
simple, concrete illustrations are of great help to the young student. One 
of the strong points of the book is the provision for pupil-activity placed 
at the beginning of each chapter under the heading of “Community Sur- 
vey.” The author assumes, and rightly so, that the pupil’s comprehension 
of social institutions and forces will be augmented if the class discussion 
centered about the text materials is preceded by actual community con- 
tacts. The chief weakness of the book is in the reference lists at the end 
of each chapter. All the references are to treatises and texts, most of them 
too difficult for the ordinary student for whom the text would be suffi- 
ciently difficult. It seems too bad that a book otherwise in keeping with 
modern ideals of textbook construction should have so little to suggest 
in the bibliographies by way of extending the pupil’s insights and appre- 
ciations through participative reading. 

The Background of Economics was written by Merlin H. Hunter and 
Gordon S. Watkins, both of the University of Illinois, “with the convic- 
tion that there is an urgent need to develop in the student the point of 
view that economics deals with the world in which he lives, and that the 
principles of this science can and should be tested by observation, anal- 
ysis, and experience.”* The book is designed “to bridge the gap between 
high-school courses in social science and college courses in the principles 
of economics.”* To accomplish their purposes the authors divide their 
book into eight parts: “Man and Society,” “The Forces of Nature,” 
“The Products of Nature,” “Agriculture,” “Manufacturing Industries,” 
“The Problems of Industry,” “Exchange,” and “Government and Eco- 
nomic Relations.” Thus materials are drawn from all the social sciences 


* Extracts from authors’ Preface. 
Ibid. 
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and physical geography as well. This broad basis is the book’s main 
source of strength. On further analysis we find thirty-six pages devoted 
to an elementary discussion of climate, topography, and soils. The re- 
viewers wonder if this background of physical geography may not be as- 
sumed, or at least if the essential points might not be covered in less 
space. We also find eighty-four pages devoted to various phases of com- 
mercial geography in which the central purpose is to show that man un- 
dertakes varied activities because he is not satisfied with the products of 
nature as he finds them. Does this idea need this amount of elaboration? 
In the section on “The Problems of Industry” are three chapters which 
discuss the returns to land, to labor, and to capital. But the chapter on 
the returns to land utilizes none of the geographic materials so painstak- 
ingly set forth in the preceding three hundred pages. Presently there 
comes a chapter on marketing which seeks to justify the complex system 
of middlemen, speculators, etc., though this very system had been round- 
ly scored in a previous chapter on the problems of agriculture. This lack 
of articulation is evident also in the chapters on the problems of finance, 
commerce, and transportation, as well as in the early chapter on racial 
characteristics. What one feels is that the book needs some central thread 
around which the authors could group their materials in such a way as to 
impress students with the vivid, personal, human elements upon which 
our economic system is organized. 

Another introductory book of an entirely different sort is Economics 
for Everyman, by J. E. LeRossignol, of the University of Nebraska. The 
author aims “to present the economic life of man in its proper setting as 
part of a broader social life and movement, with its historical background 
and its foreshadowings of change in time to come.’* The materials are 
classified according to their relationship to the principal characteristics of 
our modern industrial system—private property, large scale production, 
money-exchange, competition, co-operation, etc. The style is simple, in- 
teresting, almost vivid. Throughout the book the author keeps steadily to 
his central purpose of presenting the economic life of man in its broader 
aspects, never losing sight of the historical background and the social 
consequences of changes in industrial technique. The chief weakness of 
the book is found in the reference lists. The tendency is to cite treatises 
and texts of college level, whereas the text itself is admirably adapted to 
senior high school use. 

In Elementary Sociology, by Professor Finney, of the University of 
Minnesota, the point of view is that of the social psychologist. The thesis 
is that the happiness of the individual and the progress of society come 

* Authors’ Preface. 
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only through a widespread realization of the “we-feeling,” or “together- 
ness.” All social institutions, according to Finney, are conditioned by 
mental states; in fact, they exist only in so far as they are in people’s 
minds. Hence our social institutions can be controlled and directed along 
progressive lines if large numbers of individuals discover “what are the 
most worth-while activities and the most satisfying interests in life, and 
why they are worth while and satisfying.” Thus better institutions will 
be in people’s minds and consequently in the social order. It would seem 
that Professor Finney takes too little account of the forces exercised by 
social habit and the mores of particular groups. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the wealth of questions and suggestions for activities 
and research placed at the end of each chapter. By their use the pupil 
will gain contact with, and interest in, the social life around him. In the 
organization of his book, Professor Finney has attempted to get away 
from the problem type of text. He tries to lead the pupil to an under- 
standing of normal social relationships rather than to discuss such malad- 
justments as divorce, dependency, crime, etc. But he has been unable to 
escape entirely the usual overemphasis on social pathology. He has also 
failed to develop sufficiently the economic and historical backgrounds of 
social institutions. However, the clear and interesting style, the freshness 
of viewpoint, the provisions for activities, and the carefully annotated 
bibliographies make the book a real contribution to the teaching of ele- 
mentary sociology. 

Occasionally there appears from the press a book that stands as a 
landmark in its special field. Without doubt Elements of Social Science, 
by Henry Pratt Fairchild, of New York University, occupies this coveted 
position. The book fills a well-defined need felt by teachers of social sci- 
ence in the senior high school for a text which presents the basic princi- 
ples underlying human relationships and human institutions, written in 
simple but scholarly style. In the presentation of these basic principles 
Professor Fairchild has not hesitated to break over the lines of demarca- 
tion between the fields of anthropology, sociology, economics, and politi- 
cal science. In the words of James Harvey Robinson, he has successfully 
followed “some phase of human interest rather than some field of scien- 
tific investigation.” Pupils who study this book should gain a view oi 
the field of social science broad enough to serve them as a foundation for 
more advanced work in some special field, and specific enough to assist 
them to understand the forces, principles, laws, and rules at work in corm- 
munity relationships. Not only has Professor Fairchild set a new stand- 
ard in the organization and treatment of subject-matter, but he has pro- 
vided for photographs and pen drawings of exceptional merit. One’s tend- 
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ency is to look at the pictures. They are the last word in visual education 
applied to social science. The only characteristic of the book that may 
hinder its wide use in the high schools of the country is the frank treat- 
ment of social origins. Many high schools are not permitted the academic 
freedom which the subject requires if treated scientifically. Of course, 
truth should be presented, “let the chips fall where they may.” But, until 
the general level of understanding of evolution has risen considerably, 
the author who does not leave certain truths for the teacher to develop 
will find the usefulness of his books curtailed. 

FRANCES K. HEPNER 

WALTER R. HEPNER 

FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


A History of Political Theories (Recent Times). Essays on Con- 
temporary Developments in Political Theory. Contributed by 
students of the late Professor William A. Dunning, of Colum- 
bia University. Edited by CHARLES EDwArD MERRIAM, Pu.D., 
LL.D., University of Chicago, and Harry ELMER BARNES, 
Pu.D., Smith College, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. 
Pp. xii+ 597. $2.25. 

This volume is the combined work of six of the former students of the 
late Professor Dunning who have sought not only to bring Professor 
Dunning’s volumes on political theory up to date, and so complete his in- 
tention, but incidentally to pay some tribute to his memory. The sympo- 
sial make-up of the book has made possible a wide survey of the various 
lines of research bearing on the science of political institutions, and it 
ranges from an account of the later phases of the doctrine of sovereignty 
to a statement of the more recent findings of anthropology. It is in this 
accounting of very various talents not only a graceful tribute to the influ- 
ence of Professor Dunning, but a unique effort to present in unity the en- 
tire schema of political and social investigation during the last fifty years. 

The thought of such a survey has raised ordinarily the spectacle of a 
gigantic devil-dance, with the sociologists and philosophers, the political 
scientists, anthropologists, and anthropogeographers dancing round the 
befuddled figure of man, uttering each his own specialized imprecations 
and invocations. The present work, however, has been content to sum- 
marize the activities and indicate broadly the movement of thought in 
each department. It achieves order; at the expense sometimes of turning 
itself into mere animated bibliography. 
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The book emphasizes consistently that most important turn in the 
affairs of political theory which has brought it into closer touch with the 
sciences and made the novel range of the volume both possible and plausi- 
ble. It is in a manner its main thesis and principal significance. There 
has emerged within political science during the past generation, says Pro- 
fessor Merriam, “an objective and scientific attitude. The various dis- 
ciplines of natural and social science have gradually converged their lines 
upon the problem of human nature and conduct and specifically on the 
political nature, psychology, or behavior of man; upon the analysis of the 
constituent elements in the process of political control.” Political science, 
in fact, has reached out from the speculations of abstract theory, and with 
its new emphasis on the empirical method has a definite place for any sci- 
ence which can help toward a technical knowledge of the political process. 
The same thesis is stated on its negative side in Professor Barnes’s article 
on “Contributions of Sociology”: 


While political scientists have been virtually agreed that a state must 
embrace as essential elements population, territory, property, and sovereign 
power, they have done little more than assume these as metaphysical entities, 
and with the exception of elaborate dialectical discussions of sovereignty, they 
have not proceeded to a concrete description and analysis of these fundamen- 
tal factors in the state in such a way as would indicate their direct bearing 
upon political action, or would furnish any real guide to the statesman. 


It is interesting to note that the discussion of sovereignty itself by 
Professor Coker pays tribute to this new method of approach. But in his 
excellent article Professor Coker does more. He holds a most admirable 
balance between the old attitude in political philosophy and the new, and 
steers a wise course between the distorted state doctrine of the formalists 
and the inadequate guarantees of pluralism pure and simple. He seems to 
hold with Professor Barker and Professor Lindsay in his later doctrine 
that Hobbes’s “command of the militia” does stand for something after 
all, and that the state guarantees, in the last resort, the method of settling 
differences. This permits him to acknowledge the value of the intellectu- 
alist theories of the state without minimizing the need for an empirical 
study of the various institutions which go to form it. “Sociology,” he 
notes, “has been the most effective corrective of the older formal ap- 
proach.” 

The greatest single pleasure of the book—if style and wit still count 
for anything in political science—is Professor Hankins’ chapter on “Race 
as a Factor in Political Theory.” Professor Hankins’ refutal of the Aryan 
and Teutonic myths has a gusto which ought to lay these specters for 
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good. It is difficult enough for them to survive before a scientist whose 
nose for inconsistency is so sensitive, but it is well-nigh impossible where 
there is a cut and a gibe in every quotation. It is more than fitting that 
Professor Hankins should have a hand in a work such as this one. For 
where there is so much emphasis on science there are liable to be only too 
many who will take its name in vain. The new tradition can very well 
argue its way against the metaphysical, but except it have the aid of ridi- 
cule, how shall it prevail against its own amateurs? 
JoHN GRIERSON 
CHICAGO 


The Story of Human Progress. By LEoN C. MARSHALL. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xv-+548. $1.48. 

Chapters in Social History. By Henry S. Spatprne, S. J. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1925. Pp. xv-+457. $2.00. 


An Introduction to Sociology and Social Problems. By WALTER 
GREENWOOD BEAcH. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 


Pp. xiv-+369. $2.25. 

Freedom to choose a wife from among all the daughters of Eve is a 
wider range than is open to teachers in selecting textbooks for beginners 
in the social sciences. For some time, however, publishers have been busy 
reducing the distance between the extremes in this contrast. Whether to 
prefer one or another among meritorious elementary textbooks in social 
science has become not a calculus of absolutes, but largely a matter of 
taste on the one hand, and of psychoanalysis of the particular pupils to 
be taught on the other. Important work has been done of late by experi- 
enced educators, in combination with eminent specialists in the different 
social sciences, upon the problem. How may secondary and collegiate 
education be most enriched by introduction of better-planned material on 
the humanities’ side? This question has been studied with reference to the 
needs both of pupils who may not extend their schooling beyond the sec- 
ondary-school level, and of those who may continue through college or 
even graduate school. One would have to be either very ignorant or very 
rash to venture to scale the relative virtues of the textbooks now in the 
market offering material for a course or a curriculum designed to meet the 
demand. Without committing myself to invidious comparisons between 
rival books, I feel safe in saying that any school or school system might 
make a highly praiseworthy experimental contribution to the problem by 
making a place in its program for adequate use of the three books above 
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mentioned, and in the serial order in which they are scheduled. They are 
adapted to somewhat different grades of maturity. They direct attention 
to somewhat different phases of human experience. The effect of using 
the three in the order indicated would be cumulative. Together they 
would of themselves exert an immeasurably liberalizing influence, and 
they would serve admirably as preparation for profitable advance into 
more generalized studies, such as those introduced—in sociology, for ex- 
ample—by books on the level of Blackmar and Gillin, or Case, or Park 
and Burgess. 

I do not forget that it is utopian to imagine American school authori- 
ties, public or private, not Roman Catholic, indorsing the use of a text- 
book written by a member of the Society of Jesus. That would be almost 
as naive as to imagine one of William Jennings Bryan’s pocket boroughs 
approving a biological textbook written by an evolutionist. I have indi- 
cated my judgment of the desirable, not of the probable. 

ALBION W. SMALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Problems of Child Welfare. By GrorcE R. MANGOLD. Revised 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xviii+ 


602. $3.00. 

Education of Gifted Children. By Lutu M. STEpMAN. Chicago: 
World Book Co., 1924. Pp. viii-+192. $1.80. 

How Foster Children Turn Out. A Study by the State Charities 
Aid Association. Made under the direction of SopHitr VAN 
SENDEN TuHEIs. Publication No. 165. New York: State Char- 
ities Aid Association, 1924. Pp. 239. Price $1.00. 

Sex for Parents and Teachers. By Witi1AM LELAND STOWELL, 
M.D. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xx+-204. 
Price $1.50. 

Mangold’s treatment of child problems, revised, doubtless continues 
the most inclusive textbook in use for classes in child welfare. So far as 
the reviewer is capable of judging, the historical and statistical phases of 
the book are above reproach. But on controversial questions of theory, 
the author exhibits sometimes ignorance of recent contributions to knowl- 
edge, and sometimes superficiality. An example of the first is shown in 
the use of such concepts as “moral imbecile,” “born criminal” (p. 235), 
and “instinctive criminality” (p. 412). His attitude toward the juvenile 
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court illustrates the second tendency: “In some juvenile courts no other 
charge is placed against the child except that of juvenile delinquency. 
Under these conditions it will become increasingly difficult for the public 
to learn the precise nature of the offense committed. The author does not 
approve of this tendency” (p. 416). Under the circumstances, one is sur- 
prised to find Healy’s books in the bibliography. They might be expected 
to convince the author that it will profit the public more to understand its 
own part in motivating delinquency than to classify types of acts com- 
mitted. 

The belief that children of superior mental ability are potential geni- 
uses, in position to contribute immeasurably to social life if adequately 
directed, led to a five-year experiment by Miss Stedman at the University 
of Southern California Training School. Several “opportunity” classes 
were formed for children of seven years and over whose intelligence quo- 
tients ranged from 125 to 214. Sixteen case histories, with graphs and 
tables, show the progress made. Instruction based on individual differ- 
ences stimulated each child to study independently, in a scientific atti- 
tude. At the same time, the use of group research projects in public 
speaking, dramatizing history, etc., promoted intellectual exchange and 
social interaction. An enriched curriculum, covered, with little drill or 
repetition, in less than the usual number of hours per day, was preferred 
to a “speeding-up” which would catapult children into high school three 
to five years early. The sociologist finds of greatest interest the conclu- 
sions that (1) gifted children trained at home for several years come to 
school with richer and more mature personalities than normal children of 
the same age. (2) Such gifted children adapt themselves very easily to 
school life with other children of their own mental level, with few excep- 
tions. (3) They are no more conceited, egotistical, or vain than average 
children, with occasional exceptions; and (4) some gifted children who 
are maladjusted to other schoolrooms can become socially co-operative 
through “opportunity room” methods. 

The New York State Charities Aid Association investigated the suc- 
cess records of g10 children placed in family homes who had reached an 
age of eighteen years or more on January 1, 1922. Of those who could be 
found, 77.2 per cent were judged “capable” in the sense of able to manage 
their own affairs and maintain standing in their communities. In view of 
the adaptability of this 77.2 per cent, the sociologist is interested to learn 
that 80 per cent of the total came from bad families, 12 per cent from 
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“mixed,” and 8 per cent from good background; that the homes in which 
they were placed were 72 per cent good average, 13 per cent below aver- 
age, and 15 per cent above; and that a larger proportion of the group 
placed at an age under 5 became “capable” (86 per cent) than of the 
group over 5 at placement (72.6 per cent). “There exists in individuals 
an immense power of growth and adaptation . . . . there were poten- 
tialities within these people which revealed themselves only under certain 
conditions . . . . the primary condition of successful development lies 
in the kind of relationship . . . . between the child and his foster par- 
ents . . . . human environment matters more than the material sur- 
roundings . . . . the child’s adjustment to his foster family governs to 
a significant degree his adjustment to society, and his adjustment to his 
foster family has less to do with their standards of comfort and their 
place in the community than with their human qualities and their under- 
standing” (p. 164). The difficulties of such research are obvious through- 
out: The data are hard to secure; the criteria of success and failure are 
as yet only crude pragmatic ones; and no statisticai presentation could do 
the subject justice. A supplement should be published composed of five 
or six complete life-histories of the successful cases, including complete 
description of the foster families and the communities in terms of the 
social forces operating. 

Sex for Parents and Teachers is a medical man’s attempt to serve a 
dual purpose. He thinks parents need facts, and must have idealism to 
present them properly. His program thus involves on the one hand a sci- 
entifically accurate, but not highly technical, biological approach to sex 
facts, progressing through plant, insect, fish, bird, and animal to human 
reproductive processes. Plates picturing generative organs of lily, corn, 
bee, man, and woman, and development of the human embryo are ex- 
plained in detail. Mendel and the Edwards family tree serve their usual 
purpose. Ductless glands and hormones and diseases of sex organs receive 
notice. The author’s second purpose is served by chapters interlarded in- 
discriminately on “Man,” “Puberty,” “Marriage,” “Eugenics,” “Purity,” 
“Sex Education,” and “Habits.” By these he conveys a conventional 
though not harsh social philosophy—little more. The use of such a pres- 
entation and some imagination on the part of parents might perform the 
“salvaging” process so much desired by Dr. Davenport in The Salvaging 


of American Girlhood. 
EvELYN BuCHAN 


STaTE UNIVERSITY 
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Farmers and Workers in American Politics. By Stuart A. Rick, 
Pu.D. “Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” Vol. 


CXIIT, No. 2. New York: Columbia University, 1924. Pp. 

231. $2.50. 

“The problem with which the politician and the sociologist are con- 
cerned is to determine the kind of potential alignments which now exist 
spontaneously among the voters, regardless of party, with respect to va- 
rious types of issues” (p. 30). Dr. Rice’s contribution to this large prob- 
lem is an appraisal of farmers and workers, and his conclusion is that 
they are likely to disagree upon issues which arise from prejudice and 
tradition—such as prohibition, sex, gambling, and the regulation of per- 
sonal conduct generally—but that agreement is possible upon issues 
which involve rational calculation of interests. His conclusion may or 
may not be important, but his technique marks a substantial advance. 
He develops an index of cohesion within each group and an index of like- 
ness between any two groups (pp. 186 ff.), and these are likely to prove 
helpful additions to the sociologist’s tool box. He goes on to suggest the 
hypothesis of political culture areas, stressing the probability that the 
general laws which govern the diffusion of cultural elements apply to 
types of opinion as well, and that an “agitator” may “infect” a discon- 
tented group with a definite doctrine which spreads from the central 
point over adjacent and receptive areas (pp. 177 ff.). 

The book is a very creditable scientific achievement. 

Haroip D. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Leaves from a Russian Diary. By Pitrrm Soroxin. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. Pp. vi+310. $3.00. 

Religion in Russia under the Soviets. By RIcHARD J. CooKE. New 
York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press, 1924. Pp. 311. 
$2.00. 

Co-operative Movement in Russia. By Terry Bianc. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xi+324. $2.50. 
Revolution took this sociological professor of socialist propensities, 

Sorokin, made him secretary to Kerensky in spite of his sententious fore- 

bodings, toppled him from power, hunted him, imprisoned him, banished 

him, disillusioned and embittered him. The girondist is a definite revolu- 


tionary type, and the present diary, while it supplies a relevant case study 
for scientific purposes, omits the intimate facts and the early autobio- 
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graphical material which is indispensable to accurate generalization. 
There is too much sophistication about the writer to render the narrative 
naive, and not enough ruthless skill in self-revelation to make it pro- 
found. His observations upon the people around him are deformed by 
the very mélange of passion, fact, rumor, and polemic which reveals so 
much about the witness. 

Bishop Cooke, of the Methodist church, has written “solely that 
those who are interested in the welfare of Christ’s Kingdom among the 
nations might have some clear conception of the conflict between atheism 
and religion in Russia.” The result is a valuable specimen for the stu- 
dent of ecclesiastical propaganda. 

Miss Blanc has prepared a well-documented survey of co-operation 
in Russia, which began in the sixties and seventies as the imported toy of 
well-meaning intellectuals, grew steadily prior to 1914, expanded phe- 
nomenally in war time, clashed disastrously with the Bolsheviki in 1919, 
and recovered in 1921. The facts are here for a sound explanation of the 
greatest achievement of non-official initiative in Russia. 

Haroip D. 


UNIvERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Matrimony Minus Maternity. By M. H. Sexton. New York: 


Devin-Adair Co., 1922. Pp. vii+-271. $2.00. 

Sex and Dreams: The Language of Dreams. By WILLIAM STEKEL, 
M.D. (Vienna). Authorized translation by James S. VAN 
TestaaR, M.D. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1922. Pp. 322. 
$6.00. 

Sex and Common Sense. By A. MaupE Roypben, Preacher at the 
Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S. W. I. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1922. Pp. xviii-+-211. $2.50. 

The Laws of Sex. By Eptra Houcuton Hooker. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger, 1921. Pp. 373. $5.00. 

Little Essays of Love and Virtue. By Havetocx Et.is. New 
York: George H. Doran, 1922. Pp. 187. $1.50. 

Biology of Sex: For Parents and Teachers (Revised). By T. W. 
GatLoway, Pu.D. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. 
xlii+149. $1.24. 

Sexton’s book is a hodge-podge of material, incoherent in purpose 
and with evident attempts to be sensational in method. Claiming as its 
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object a general attack upon all forms of sex immorality, the book more 
than fulfils the author’s prophecy: “In the following pages the reader 
will see that the steed of thought swings along the human highway, check 
free.” For if one gets nowhere in the flow of words, one at least discovers 
how wildly the mind can gallop when the emotions set the pace. 

According to Stekel, dreams are a form of symbolism. They express 
wishes, including moral wishes, though not wishes exclusively. Some 
dreams reflect somatic conditions. Freud deserves credit for opening up 
the meaning of dreams as an agent for explaining mental life, but his 
view of dreams as merely wishes was one-sided. Stekel demonstrates his 
scheme of dream interpretation by analysis of various dreams, making 
liberal use of “the well-known dream symbolism.” “Water,” for example, 
“always stands for a reference to birth” (p. 97). Farther on, however, 
we find this rigid attitude modified: “There are no fixed symbols, and 
under certain circumstances a symbol may mean something else” (p. 
289). The book is largely a collection of dreams followed by the author’s 
analyses, which for the most part we are expected to accept as correct in- 
terpretations on his assertion. The reader, if at all critical, naturally won- 
ders why human nature should dream only of sex matters; does sleep 
turn all wishes into sex desires, or is it rather that the interpreter must 
find a sex significance or nothing? 

Sex and Common Sense is a conventional and moralizing presenta- 
tion of the problems of sex control in an interesting form and with sug- 
gestions of tolerance; it reveals little scientific background for the discus- 
sion of problems of sex. 

The Laws of Sex is a lengthy and somewhat padded collection of ma- 
terial concerning marriage, prostitution, venereal disease, and sex educa- 
tion. At times dogma, it is nevertheless a convincing plea for a more vig- 
orous attack upon the prevention of venereal disease. The treatment of 
the sex interests of children and the wholesome parental approach to re- 
lated problems is especially useful (pp. 319-30). The book contains 
some case histories valuable for the sociologists. 

Ellis presents in Little Essays of Love and Virtue brief statements of 
points of view regarding sex, marriage, and family life, either expressed or 
implied in his larger Studies in the Psychology of Sex. He writes with the 
hope that his essays will fall into the hands of adolescent youth and prove 
useful. The spirit of the discussions is revealed in the following sen- 
tences: “Sublimation, we see again and again, is limited, and the best 
developments of the spiritual life are not likely to come about by the 
rigid attempt to obtain a complete transmutation of sexual energy.” “No 
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doubt, however, marriage and the home will undergo modifications which 
will tend to make these ancient institutions a little more flexible and to 
permit a greater degree of variation to meet special circumstances.” The 
book is thought-provoking, especially for the sociologists, who will be 
most concerned with the social implications of this fruitage of a lifetime 
of study of social hygiene. 

Galloway’s Biology of Sex is a clear, concise presentation of the need, 
method, and material of wholesome sex instruction, based upon the belief 
that the mental, social, and moral control of the sex impulses is at present 
one of the most important of society’s tasks. 

Ernest R. Groves 

Boston UNIVERSITY 


The Russian Bolshevik Revolution. By Eowarp ALSworTH Ross. 
New York: The Century Co., 1921. Pp. 302. $3.00. 

The Revival of Marxism. By J. Sutetp NicHotson. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. 145. $2.25. 

The New Policies of Soviet Russia. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. Pp. 127. 

The Principles of Revolution. By C. DELIsLE Burns. New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1921. Pp. 155. $1.75. 

In his volume Mr. Ross has produced an immensely readable, if 
somewhat journalistic, study of the Russian Bolshevik Revolution. The 
book, being dedicated to “intelligent Americans who are tired of being 
victims of propaganda about Russia,” represents an honest but often 
ineffectual effort to reach the truth, and is happily free from the custom- 
ary ritual of exorcisms which has become so necessary a feature of books 
on Russia. The materials of the book are taken from newspapers, mem- 
oirs, private letters, and occasionally public documents, just the sort of 
material which is available to most newspaper correspondents. The book, 
therefore, does not mark any radical departure from the ways of the cor- 
respondent. Of indubitable value at the time of its publication, four 
years ago, it is largely antiquated today. The book gives the impression 
of hasty composition; newspaper reports seem hurriedly plastered to- 
gether. There is no nice and accurate measure of the decisive, moving 
forces that are at work during the Revolution. Mr. Ross gives the im- 
pression of a spontaneous, almost leaderless revolution, yet Bruce Lock- 
hart’s excellent study has revealed that in no modern revolution is leader- 
ship so clearly demonstrable as in the Russian Revolution. 
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The volume by Nicholson on The Revival of Marxism is the work 
of an excited octogenarian professor of the University of Edinburgh who 
wishes to answer the post-war revival of Marxism with a fresh refutation. 
With the air of giving the reader carmina prius non audita, he rams in 
open doors and repeats all the arguments which orthodox economists 
have ever made against the Marxian dogma. A singularly futile book. 

The New Policies of Soviet Russia is an invaluable source book on 
the second phase of the Bolshevik Revolution. It is a reprint of pam- 
phlets by Lenin, Bukharin, and Rutgers. The most important of the 
three is the pamphlet by Lenin on The Meaning of the Agricultural Tax, 
in which he unfolds his argument in favor of state-capitalism. It is one 
of the most characteristic productions of Lenin’s masterly revolutionary 
logic. 

Burns’ The Principles of Revolution is a remarkably stimulating book, 
written with a multiple purpose. It is in part a study in the history of 
revolutionary social philosophy, in part a study in the revolutionary 
process, and lastly it is written with the unexpressed but still unmistak- 
able desire to prepare the way for the ideal revolution of the future. Pro- 
ceeding on the supposition that “only dead men know the tunes the live 
world dances to,” he singles out the great revolutionary prophets of mod- 
ern times (Rousseau, Karl Marx, Mazzini, William Morris, Leo Tolstoy) 
for an admirably objective analysis of the type of ideals which promote 
revolution. In the second part of the book he endeavors to define revolu- 
tion. He calls it a sudden and radical change in social habits and social 
organization. He contributes nothing new to the theory of the objective 
revolutionary process, for he is primarily interested in revolutions as in 
part the effects of social idealism. 

WALTER L. Dorn 

University oF CHIcaco 


Unemployment Relief in Great Britain. A Study in State Social- 
ism. Hart Schaffner & Marx Prize Essay XXXVIII. By Fr- 
L1x Morey. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. Pp. i+203. $2.00. 

Students of unemployment relief are indebted to Mr. Morley for a 
clear and concise presentation of the British plans. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Morley did not stop at this point. His conclusions are not 


sound; they do not follow upon the facts. 
The conclusions reached are twofold: state insurance against unem- 
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ployment is a failure, and will continue to be a failure; insurance by in- 
dustry is the ultimate remedy. 

The indictments against the experiment are (1) the insolvency of the 
fund held to have been inevitable because post-war unemployment was 
unprecedented and the state did not adequately prepare for the depres- 
sion during the preceding years of prosperity; (2) the failure of the fund 
to prevent recourse to local relief; (3) the degeneration of the scheme 
into what “closely resembled a centralized system of outdoor relief,” but 
without supplanting local relief; and (4) the slowing down and choking 
of the unemployment exchanges. 

Passing from these indictments Mr. Morley proceeds to prescribe 
four tests for the justification of state-operated unemployment insurance: 
It must either diminish unemployment, or render consumption more 
steady than income, or centralize all responsibility for unemployment re- 
lief in a single organization, or provide relief at less expense to the tax- 
payer than could be given by the device of regulated doles. 

There is no challenging the indictments: The fund became insolvent; 
makeshift arrangements were resorted to; local relief was not supplanted; 
employment exchanges were excessively burdened with insurance detail. 
The cyclical depression was forecasted, doubtless, by many, including 
sponsors of the state-insurance plan. 

Of the tests proposed by Mr. Morley one is incapable of application: 
It is impossible to prove whether the plan diminished unemployment. 
Mr. Morley admits that the second test—the steadying of individual con- 
sumption—cannot be applied scientifically. The third test—centralizing 
all responsibility for unemployment relief—is not proof of failure if the 
plan fails to meet it, unless it can be shown that other proposed forms of 
insurance would meet the test, which has not been shown. The fourth 
test is unfair unless at the same time the social and economic effects of 
doles as against insurance may be evaluated accurately. A horizontal in- 
crease in wages would have been even more economical than a system of 
regulated doles. 

In final analysis the only proof that the plan has failed is that the 
funds became insolvent. The only valid indictment is that of being un- 
prepared. The author of this review can cite equally convincing proofs 
that insurance by industry is a failure. But it seems illogical to condemn 
a scheme because of shortsightedness or of actuarial shortcomings. 

The outstanding weakness of the book is what seems to be an at- 
tempt to interpret the facts so as to make out a case against state insur- 
ance. The facts invite criticism at many points, but they do not prove 


the case. B. M. Squires 
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The Ku Klux Klan: A Study of the American Mind. By Joun 
Morratt LIN, Pu.D. Harcourt Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. 


244. $1.75. 
Darker Phases of the South. By FRANK TANNENBAUM. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 203. $2.00. 


In The Ku Klux Klan and Darker Phases of the South an attempt 
is made to study the Klan in the environment in which it had its origin. 
The Klan is only one of his “darker phases” of southern life and if he 
emphasizes it, it is only to use it as a pointer to the more general problem 
of southern psychology. Mecklin’s very much broader study, dealing as 
it does with a phenomenon which is as notable in Oregon as it is in 
Georgia, affords him a much deeper insight into the latter-day Klan and 
its difference from its predecessor. Both studies, however, are remarkable 
for their sympathy with the Klan point of view, and their appreciation 
of the psychological factors which have brought it into being. 

The great difficulty of the subject is that of giving a right emphasis 
to the cases for and against the Klan. Both writers are agreed on the im- 
mense harm which comes from the secrecy of its methods when attached 
to a claim to supervise conduct. “It builds up a mood of expectancy, a 
terror that something will happen . . . . it creates an atmosphere of 
restraint and antagonism.” With the emotional fixation which it causes, 
it helps to generate those very crimes which it sets out to prevent; or 
again, it invades the rights of citizens and violates the safeguards of con- 
stitutional government. 

It is, however, scarcely sufficient to sum up an analysis of the Klan 
with the statement: “It has flourished by creating false issues, by mag- 
nifying hates and prejudices, and by exploiting misguided loyaities.” It 
may have done all these things, but it has also given small-town psy- 
chology “something like an Aristotelian katharsis of the starved emo- 
tions.” Its very secrecy “makes friendships more genuine, wit more 
spontaneous, laughter more contagious.” Indeed, if the analysis is to have 
any scientific value, it must take full account of the positive factors back 
of the Klan, the need of the small-town mind for some relief from the 
monotony of its existence. The Invisible Empire may be harmful, but it 
has a hold on ritual and invisibility which at least crosses the borders of 
religion. 

The true emphasis seems to be that while the Klan is in many re- 
spects dangerous and undesirable, it has been able to attain its present 
power only because it has satisfied a real need. That need—for a life of 
greater intimacies, of greater importance, of rhetorical attachment to a 
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noble cause—might be satisfied much more safely and much more fully 
by a more intelligent idealism and a more gracious ritual, but the success 
of the Klan means only that there has been no better alternative avail- 
able. 

Mr. Tannenbaum’s account of the matter is simple and sympathetic. 
In so far as it concerns the South it is almost entirely a question of emo- 
tional fixation on the negro. It can be relieved and solved, he thinks, “by 
making the South afraid of other things as well as the negro . . . . by 
giving it a greater variety of hate, a greater opportunity for a diversifica- 
tion of emotional exasperation.” 

JoHN GRIERSON 
CHICAGO 


The South Sea Bubble. By Lewis Metvitte. Boston: Small, 

Maynard & Co., 1923. Pp. 257. $4.00. 

“The story of the South Sea Company is simply the old, old story 
of Captain Rook and Mr. Pigeon.” This eighteenth-century “bubble” 
has its conventional use as conclusive evidence of the utter gullibility of 
the public. The present account, however, is not the usual sermon, but 
an interesting account by a biographer who includes quantities of con- 
temporary letters, brochures, speeches in Parliament, the satire of Pope 
and Swift, farce, comedy, poetry, and cartoons which represent the 
phases of the craze as seen and felt both by those caught in it and those 
who stood wisely aloof. 

The author is not a sociologist, but he has put into this book just the 
material which the student of collective behavior can use: the situation 
of unrest, provoked by myths of fabulous wealth in America; the process 
of centering attention upon the wild South Sea project to the exclusion of 
all inhibiting considerations, by a circular reaction in which deliberately 
circulated rumors led to still wilder spontaneous ones; the period of 
“mania” when every one was highly suggestible to the slightest move of 
the crowd, but each was keenly intent on his own interest; the panic, 
when the “bubble” burst, and the angry prosecution of the directors of 
the company as “scapegoats.” 

From the account may be abstracted the essential process of this 
psychological “mass movement” which one may compare to that ab- 
stracted from other cases of high-tempo social interaction to find dis- 
tinctions and points in common by which to define the nature of those 
types of collective behavior thought of as crowd phenomena. 

Everett C. HuGHES 
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Salvaging of American Girlhood. By IsABEL DAVENPORT, PH.D. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. Pp. ix+302. $3.00. 
An Experimental Study of Psychopathic Delinquent Women. By 

EpitH R. Spautpinc, M.D. Published for the Bureau of So- 

cial Hygiene. New York: Rand McNally & Co., 1923. Pp. 

xvi-++- 368 and charts. $2.50. 

Not every author shares Dr. Davenport’s ability or willingness to set 
down accurately the steps occurring in an observation of social phenom- 
ena. The first part of Salvaging of American Girlhood, describing the ev- 
olution of an induction, constitutes its greatest contribution to method. 
The author set the stage so that one hundred and sixty girls, between sev- 
enteen and twenty-three years of age, in good standing in a teacher- 
training school, on their own initiative sought answers to questions on 
sex matters. Chapter III, “The Initial Surprise,” describes candidly the 
investigator’s attempt and failure to fit the resulting 880 questions into a 
preconceived outline. In the sorting and shuffling that followed, a new 
classification, this time genuinely inductive, developed. The findings show 
a lack of the expected professional attitude due to unsatisfied personal 
questions, ignorance of simple biological and physiological facts, confu- 
sion of sex with biology, and such superstition as denotes “a fairly in- 
credible lack of penetration of the viewpoint of modern science into the 
thought of girls relative to their own bodily functions ....and.... 
the whole subject of sex” (p. 183). 

After such a scientifically cautious description of an unimpeachable 
experiment, the writer turns rabid reformer. Parents, she says, are more 
‘responsible than their daughters for these daughters’ ignorance and harm- 
ful training; the Freudian approach is unwholesome and out of balance; 
the content of sex instruction should be determined with reference to its 
function in preparing for marriage and parenthood, etc. One is aware of 
immaturity and inconsistency as indicated by loose terminology through- 
out the book. For example, “faith” is used for “hypothesis”; “psychol- 
ogy” for a body of classified knowledge in one place and for a practical 
attitude in the next. But these inconsistencies do not obscure the con- 
tribution of the writer to scientific method and information regarding the 
state of sex knowledge among girls. 

In An Experimental Study of Psychopathic Delinquent Women Dr. 
Spaulding uses “psychopathy” in the sociological sense—that is, as a so- 
cial maladjustment traceable to emotional instability, lack of training, 
poor environment, and failure to develop adult inhibitions and techniques 
for overcoming obstacles. She does not forget, however, the part played 
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by poor heredity, physical defects, and infection interfering with nutri- 
tion and energy. Part I describes an experiment at the Bedford Reform- 
atory, New York, in which those delinquent women who were psycho- 
pathic were transferred to a hospital. Part II consists of forty-four brief 
life-histories. 

The experiment, beginning in October, 1916, involved therapeutic 
treatment without force, unlocked doors, and measures designed to stim- 
ulate initiative and group loyalty. After seven months of chaos, it ter- 
minated with the introduction of mild discipline, when order was re- 
stored. The conclusions follow that, in the first place, psychopaths can- 
not be treated like the insane, because where the latter lead a “normal” 
life, except for abnormal episodes, the former are always abnormal, with 
lifelong reactions governed by infantile mechanisms which refuse to meet 
difficult situations; second, psychopaths are gregarious, while the insane 
are isolated individuals; furthermore, certain limitations of the institu- 
tion prevented success. 

The difference between psychopath and “insane” (since the author 
uses this term) sounds like one of degree rather than of quality. Perhaps 
the insane have been psychopaths previously, but at advanced stages of 
maladjustment developed worlds of their own, so that to act in accord- 
ance with their imaginings shut them in, and so set them apart, as in de- 
mentia praecox. 

While the description of the forces at work in the careers of these 
women is characteristically sociological, it is superficially so. Environ- 
ment is crudely measured in terms of good and bad, and so on. The life- 
histories are inadequate in this respect. Yet we must recognize that the 
author’s problem was originally an immediate practical one, and that the 
materials on which this report is based, having been put together after 
the experiment closed, are more complete than is usually the case when 
people both administer an institution and keep records. 

EvELYN BUCHAN 

State UNIVERSITY 


Elements of Land Economics. By RicHarp T. Ery and Epwarp 
W. Morenouse. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 
334 and bibliography. $3.50. 

This is one of a series of works edited by Professor Ely, dealing with 

(1) land as an economic factor, and (2) land as a commodity. This series 

is the result of a movement in real-estate education sponsored by the In- 
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stitute for Research in Land Economics and Public Utilities, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, and the United Y.M.C.A. Schools, 
The significance of this combination of practical and academic interests 
is that it shows a mutual recognition of the existence of a common body 
of knowledge and a common series of problems out of which is growing a 
science of land utilization and valuation. This book, the foundation of 
the series, gives characteristics of land and classifies land. Land utiliza- 
tion develops along predictable lines which must be taken into account 
alike by developers of real estate and by reformers. The valuation of 
land depends upon utilization; utilization in turn depends upon a com- 
bination of geographical, economic, and social factors. 

The sociologist will be interested in this book and the movement it 
represents for two reasons: First, the findings are important for his study 
of human ecology; second, thev show a further refinement of the division 
of labor which is, in some sense, a measure of the intelligence of a com- 
munity. We refer to the development of the relatively new profession of 
realtor, or the expert practitioner in land valuation and utilization. 


Everett C. HuGHES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Housing Progress in Western Europe. By EpiItH ELMER Woop. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. Pp. 196 and bibliog- 
raphy. $3.00. 

The author gives a rather complete review of the housing movement 
in the countries of Western Europe except Germany, which receives no 
mention. The subsidized “Garden Cities” are dealt with in detail, as well 
as tenement clearance, co-operative enterprises, and private limited-profit 
enterprises. A contrast is emphasized between public opinion on housing 
in these countries and America. The principle of state action has long 
been accepted in Europe, while in America the tendency has been to go 
no farther than local zoning ordinances affecting future development. 
The author is of the opinion that standards of housing for working-peo- 
ple are much higher in Europe than in America, although she admits that 
the bathtub is not yet accepted in France, Belgium, and Italy, even in the 
new model housing projects. 

Everett C. HUGHES 

University OF CHICAGO 
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Rural Social Problems. By CuHarLEs JosIan GALPIN. New York 
and London: The Century Co., 1924. Pp. 286. $2.00. 
Students of rural life have come to expect that anything Professor 

Galpin writes will challenge thought, and this book will not disappoint 

them. It is a series of queries and points of view with regard to various 

rural institutions and modes of life, and forms an introductory volume to 

a series of eight “Century Rural-Life Books” announced for publication 

under the author’s editorship. This book reminds one of L. H. Bailey’s 

The Country Life Movement in its prophetic approach to rural problems. 
A few chapters make definite contributions to our knowledge of 

rural conditions and to methods of study. The analysis of “Can the 

Farm Family Afford Modern Institutions?” and “The Coming Rural 

Municipality,” are noteworthy examples. On the other hand, some of 

the chapters, such as “Some Problems That Confront Farm Women” and 

“Agriculture and Hospitals” hardly strike the heart of these problems. 

The chapters on “Sources of Rural Hope” and “Defending Farm Life” 

confirm the publisher’s characterization of the author as “the outstanding 

optimist of the day on rural affairs.” The discussion of the small village 
in “Where the Farm Family Trades” clearly reveals its deadening influ- 
ences and the need of larger centers, but does not indicate the means of 
evolving a better form of social organization. In “Why Farmers Think 

As They Do” the author makes numerous statements regarding the farm- 

er’s psychology which may or may not be true. Most of them reveal a 

keen insight into rural attitudes, but no objective evidence is offered. 

These psychological hypotheses are invaluable “leads” for an inductive 

study of the social psychology of rural life, but what we now need are 

methods whereby we can determine under what conditions certain forms 
of behavior occur and with what frequency. 
The whole plea of the book is for more exhaustive study of the social 

phenomena of rural life, and the reader cannot fail to realize the im- 

portance of the problems or the need for thoroughgoing investigation and 


enlightened experimentation. 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Economy of Human Energy. By THomas NIxon CARVER, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. xiii+-287. $2.50. 
This book is the expansion of an earlier essay on the “Conservation 

of Human Resources.” Its purpose is, frankly, to encourage people “to 
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think of every economic question as a question in economy of human 
energy or man-power.” Neither of its two fundamental assumptions, 
namely, “that civilization is stored energy” and “man is a food motor” 
is original. Frederick the Great was familiar with the latter through La 
Mettrie, and Jules Amar more than ten years ago issued an elaborate 
treatise on the human motor. No newer is the conclusion that morality 
is economical, for Solomon, the proverb-writer, Poor Richard, and other 
exponents of the gospel of thrift anticipated him. The style is simple, col- 
loquial, and at times parabolic; but some of its cynicism loses by the 
written word; it was more effective as we heard it spoken. There is a lot 
of good sense and sound applied sociology in the author’s exposition, but 
there are also some amusing examples of inconsistency. For instance, he 
scorns legislation to protect the weak and reproaches the growth of 
maudlin sentiment in favor of weakness rather than strength, yet he ar- 
gues for “the kind of legislative protection which will protect these un- 
skilful investors against the results of their own stupidity.” At other 
times the author’s violent thrust for a religion of pure economics and un- 
defiled carries him to the grotesque; for example, where he solemnly 
paraphrases Jesus’ profound spiritual promise, “I am come that they 
might have life and that they might have it more abundantly” into the 
patter: “I am come in order that the maximum quantity of solar energy 
might be transformed into human energy,” or, “I am come that the stat- 
istician’s theory of progress might be realized, namely, that as many 
people as possible might live, and that they might live as well as possi- 
ble.” This quotation may serve as a fair statistical sample of both the 
substance and the spirit of this work. 
ArTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


The Basis of Social Theory. By Atpert G. A. Batz. New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1924. Pp. xxx-+-249. $2.50. 

This might equally have been called “The Basis of Psychology,” for 
its general thesis is that if psychology is not all social psychology, at least 
all psychology should begin with the fact of group life. Therefore, the 

‘author contends, it is fallacious for either sociologists or social psycholo- 
gists to start with individual mind. Still further, “Nothing is gained by 
defining society and social fact as essentially psychic.” Since social psy- 
chology takes its point of departure from social facts, the query as to 
what a social fact is brings the following definition: “Any fact that could 
not come to be at all save within a group or congregate form of life.” 
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The major portion of the book is concerned with a well-balanced discus- 
sion of the merry old theme of instinct. There is little specially new in it 
for the sociologist, and that little has probably been replaced by Ber- 
nard’s new book. Perhaps it might have spoiled the author’s style, but at 
least a passing acquaintance with the great body of sociological writing 
in the United States and Europe would have been desirable before under- 
taking to write upon so large an order as the basis of social—that is, so- 
ciological—theory. A broader acquaintance with our Fach might have 
made the author chary of heralding as a wonderful discovery the patent 
truism that progress depends upon a more adequate body of social sci- 
ence, which in turn must depend upon a more adequate science of human 
nature, which is in turn the call to being for social psychology. 
ArTHUR J. Topp 


The Medicine Man. By JoHN LEE Mappox. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xv-+330. $2.25. 
The purpose of this essay in ethnography is, in the author’s words, 
“to set forth an accurate account of the greatest and most romantic fig- 
ure of savage life, with the intent of showing that man, wherever found, 


as regards religious sentiments and customs, reacts in a similar manner 
against his environment.” In a very substantial way it is therefore a 
chapter in the great-man theory of social development. From another 
standpoint it is a rich detail in the study of progress from magic to sci- 
ence. The author’s attitude is distinctly sympathetic to his subject. For 
that reason he disposes of the element of quackery in medicine men, ex- 
presses thorough belief in their curative powers, and cites many examples 
of extraordinary cures. While conceding that the shaman is a parasite, 
he sets down the evidence that the shaman also produces indirectly and 
importantly. Why should he not, since the medicine man sums up in 
himself the various functions of prophet, priest, king, rain-maker, healer, 
detective, mediator with spirits? While the author has not the equipment 
which made it possible for Bartels to turn out his great work on the medi- 
cine of primitive peoples, yet his anthropological training enabled him to 
handle certain social aspects of the problem as Bartels could not. Hence, 
the chapter on the origin of herbal remedies and other medicines has a 
sociological as well as medical significance. 

The weakest part of the book is its generalizations. Throughout, the 
book has the Sumnerian vocabulary and is based upon the familiar luck- 
dream-ghost theory. The author is almost obsessed by the ghost theory. 
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Spencer is still good reading, of course, but it would seem a little too 
thick to have his Principles of Sociology quoted page after page in a 
chapter of conclusions which should have been deduced from the preced- 
ing chapters of detailed evidence, or not at all. 

The great bulk of the book is in excellent scientific spirit and is a 
real contribution. Dr. Maddox is right in his enthusiasm for the contribu- 
tions of the medicine man in social evolution, but he must beware of mak- 
ing his “great man” the whole show. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 

CHICAGO 


Racial Realities in Europe. By LotHRrop Stopparp. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 252. $3.00. 

This latest expression of the uneasiness of the old white stock con- 
sists of ten essays prepared for the Saturday Evening Post. The point of 
view has become familiar. “The relative strength and importance of the 
different racial elements in a nation will largely determine every phase of 
that nation’s life, from its manners, customs, and ideals to its govern- 
ment and its relation with other nations” (p. 8). Each of the nations of 
Europe is successively interpreted by this formula. Little is added, how- 


ever, to the earlier book of Madison Grant. This book does not contain 
the new materials which helped to make interesting Stoddard’s earlier 


volumes. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A CORRECTION 


Economics of Fatigue and Unrest. By P. SARGENT FLORENCE. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1924. Pp. vii+-426. $5.00. 
The price of this book was incorrectly given as $2.25 in the March number 
of the Journal, and it is hereby corrected. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and ~ yy ot in this issue were pupae under the general direc- 
tion of D. E. Proctor, by P. T. Diefenderfer, P. P. Denune, C. W. Hayes, E. L. Setter- 
lund, and Mrs. E. R. Rich, of the Department of —— of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in the 
January number of the Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Diversions of a Lost Soul.—William Cowper was constantly obsessed by a 
delusion of personal damnation. His literary activities are best understood as at- 
tempts to forget this obsession—-Gamaliel Bradford, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXIV 
(September, 1924), 361-70. (I, 1.) E.R. R. 


The Contemporary Theory of Instinct.—The difficulty with McDougall’s 
theory of instincts is that he considers the instincts as psychological dispositions 
which are prompted to activity by appropriate stimulus and again are spoken of as 
a mental force which is native of the mind. But there are no instincts which prompt 
action. We cannot separate the inherited from the acquired activities, since we can- 
not separate the organism from the environment. Sex and nutrition have greatly 
influenced human behavior, but so has all the world of external nature. Since there 
are no repressed instincts to be liberated, the cause of social unrest is due to the sup- 
pression of numerous activities, while the causing stimuli are permitted to operate 
without restraint—B. M. Laing, The Monist, XXXV (January, 1925), >. (I, 


2, 4.) 


The Oral Complex.—The oral complex is defined as the “unconscious system 
of experience pertaining quite closely to the mouth and its appendages.” The author 
discusses oral behavior in infants, stressing the importance of visual impressions of 
feeding, “consisting of experience, visual, kinesthetic, and tactile,” in which an ex- 
perience is structuralized into a “complex-image” held together by a powerful satis- 
faction feeling. The writer believes that great sections of adult thought can be inter- 
preted as related more to complex-images from this “unconscious structure” than to 
logical conceptualization—Harry S. Sullivan, The Psychoanalytic Review, XII 
(January, 1925), 30-38. (I, 3.) E. L. S. 


Some Emotional Problems Seen in the Superior Child.—Two cases are cited, 
one in grade school and the other in high school, of undue emphasis of the intellec- 
tual aspect of the child’s life which proved detrimental to its adjustment to the 
everyday life of contacts with both the play and study groups. Mental hygienists and 
educators must realize that even in the case of superior individuals, intellect without 
normal emotional and physical organization is essentially unproductive in the social 
sense —Marion E. Kenworthy, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV (January, 1925), 
490-98. (I, 3.) E. L. S. 


Educating the Gifted Child.—The possession of a brilliant intellect and a 
high 1.Q. does not always mean that the child will be a successful leader or will have 
the strongest character traits. The gifted child has had every attention except upon 
the side of personality. This phase of his training should be given careful considera- 
tion, so that he may not be self-centered but shall learn to labor for mankind-~—Anna 
Gillingham, American Review, I (July-August, 1923), 401-12. (I, 3.) E.R. R. 
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The Welfare of Children in Bituminous Coal-Mining Communities in 
West Virginia.—This study of the welfare of children in eleven representative 
bituminous coal-mining communities includes a schedule study of the homes, an in- 
quiry into community conditions, a brief survey of school facilities, an inquiry into 
conditions among miners’ families living outside of mining communities. Jn all, 645 
families (with 1,965 children) were interviewed—Nettie P. McGill, United States 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau (1923). (1, 3; VIII, 3; IX, af" “— 


Three Fundamental Errors of Behaviorists and the Reconciliation of the 
Purposive and Mechanistic Concepts.—One fundamental error of the behaviorists 
is the denial of consciousness as a cause of bodily reactions. Any psychology that 
ignores consciousness as a cause of our actions will be considered nonsense by the 
common people. A second error is the attempt completely to explain behavior in 
terms of correlated neural and other bodily processes alone. The third error is con- 
fining experimentation to the objective method only. According to Prince, conscious- 
ness is the reality of a particular portion of energy: the unknowable of physics, and 
the brain processes of the physiologist “from within.” These are two aspects of one 
process. They may be said to be modes in which the conscious process is ideally ap- 
prehended by a second organism. When we think in terms of mind, we must think 
in terms of will and purpose; when in terms of physiology, in terms of mechanism 
and reflexes. Consciousness is the real thing, while mechanistic purposes are but sym- 
bols of the real. Since we know practically nothing about brain processes, we are 
compelled to explain casual antecedents of behavior in terms of mind, will, and pur- 
pose, and not of reflexes—-Morton Prince, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXII (March, 


1925), 143-65. (I, 4.) E. L. S. 


The Genesis of the Self and Social Control.—Social groups have arisen both 
with invertebrates and vertebrates. Among invertebrates, individual acts are com- 
pleted not only through other individuals, but also through the physiological differ- 
entiation of members of its society. Among vertebrates there is little physiological 
differentiation, and social co-operation must come through identification which 
makes common action realized. The social act is restricted to the class of acts which 
involve the co-operation of more than one individual. The objective of the social 
act is found in the life-process of the group, and not in separate individuals. Social 
control depends upon the degree to which the individuals in society are able to as- 
sume the attitudes of others who are involved with them in common endeavor. If 
people can enter into each others’ lives they will inevitably have a common object 
which will control their common conduct. This task involves not merely the break- 
ing down of passive barriers of distance and space, but those fixed attitudes of cus- 
tom and status in which the self is imbedded.—George H. Mead, International Jour- 
nal of Ethics, XXXV (April, 1925), 251-77. (I, 4.) E. L. S. 


The Meaning of Value.—The only intelligent discussion of value as such is the 
“essential” question—the question of how values come to be, that is, how things 
come to possess the quality of value. “Liking,” as an indispensable ingredient, or 
constituent, in those situations which have a value quality. Furthermore, “thought” 
is involved in the attitude of the subject in the situation in which value occurs as a 
quality. By “thought” is meant “a recognition of meaning”; and in meaning is im- 
plied reference beyond the present or immediate state, a reference to something ulte- 
rior or eventually to something which, being outside the immediate state and yet 
implied in it, may be called, in the logical sense at least, “objective.” Mere blind 
impulsive “liking” must be distinguished from a thoughtful liking which allows for 
the education and cultivation of taste factors in the value-situation—John Dewey, 
Journal of Philosophy, XXII (February 26, 1925), 126-33. (I, 4.) E. L. S. 


The Mechanism of the Psychoneuroses.—While psychoneurosis is a func- 
tional disturbance, not all functional disorders should be called psychoneuroses, since 
the nervous system may be affected by mechanical or chemical agencies. There is a 
third agency affecting the functions of the nervous system which is psychological. It 
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has to do with sensations and perceptions, and with the ideas and notions which are 
derived from them. The measures for dealing with it are not mechanical nor chem- 
ical, but psychological. The genesis of the psychoneurosis is to be found in an emo- 
tional attitude which “disadapts the patient’s happy response to surroundings.”— 
Tom A. Williams, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV (January, 1925), 431-41. 
(1, 4.) E. L. S. 
The Sense of Society.—Nowhere do individuals live separately. Humanity as 
a society is a building, not a heap of stones. Society is divided everywhere into 
scales—higher and lower. Gradation is found in the homes, schools, states, and most 
of all in individuals, where specialization has occurred. If the individual serves soci- 
ety, society develops the individual, and more particularly brings out the special 
individual who can best help society to achieve its ends or can best voice what it 
wishes to express. While the individual gives himself for his home, his country, and 
mankind, he is also imbued with the spirit of the universe and impelled to act in 
accordance with it. There is no actual brotherhood, but there is a close, intense 
affinity, and it is this that binds nations together in a society of nations——Francis 
Younghusband, The Sociological Review, XVII (January, 1925), 1-13. (I, 4) * 


A Relative Concept of Consciousness.—When we neglect to take account of 
the “organic mass-consciousness of man,” to which the personal systems of men, 
single and collective, are but relative, we fail to reckon with a significant dimension 
entering the discrimination of the subjective life of man. There is need to recognize 
that in the sphere of consciousness, as in the realm of physics, it is in the kinetic 
dimension—comprising the organic participation and inclusiveness of life itself— 
which actuates the other three dimensions, and which, in uniting all, embodies the 
relativity of consciousness as an organic reality —Trigant Burrow, The Psychoana- 
lytic Review, XII (January, 1925), 1-15. (I, 4; 2.) E. L. S. 


Personality and Culture.—Man’s biological equipment is practically constant, 
but culture is an actively varying factor. American anthropologists emphasize the 
cultural phases of personality development, whereas the psychologists tend to stress 
the physiological. Since about 80 per cent of the neuroses and psychoses are of a 
functional—non-physiological—nature, and in consideration of the inadequacy of 
psycho-biological explanations of personality, it would seem expedient for the psy- 
chologist to shift his emphasis from the physiological to the cultural or situational 
factors, as the more dynamic sociologists are trying to do.—Leslie A. White, The 
Open Court, XX XIX (March, 1925), 145-49. (I, 4; 2.) E. L. S. 


II. THE FAMILY 


Women in Missouri Industries.—A survey of hours and wages for women in 
industry during the months of May and June, 1922, in 22 cities and towns, including 
all but two of the cities in the state which showed a population of 10,000 or more in 
the 1920 census. Information was secured from pay-rolls and managements of 174 
establishments employing 17,939 women.—Caroline Manning, Ruth I. Voris, Eliza- 
beth A. Hyde, United States Department of Labor, Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau 
No. 35 (1924). (II, 3.) C. W. H. 


Domestic Workers and Their Employment Relations.—An account is pre- 
sented of the Domestic Efficiency Association of Baltimore, which was organized in 
September, 1921, for the purpose of putting domestic service on a better and more 
standardized basis. There is a detailed study of the records of this association —Mary 
E. Robinson, United States Department of Labor, Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau 
No. 39 (1924). (II, 3.) C. W. H. 


The First Report on Marriage Statistics in New York State (Exclusive 
of New York City) for the Three Years, 1916, 1917, 1918 Combined, and for 
the Year 1919.—Nineteen tables are presented indicating facts of age, color, country 
of birth, previous conjugal condition, divorce, residence of the bride and groom, for 
marriages in these years—Otto R. Eichel, Division of Vital Statistics, New York 
State Department of Health (March 1, 1921). (II, 3.) C. W. H. 
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The Family and Child Welfare-——Normal family life demands such standards 
as health, recreation, fit companionship, education, and an adequate income. Failure 
in these standards on the part of the family leads to such problems as delinquency, 
immorality, incompetency, and ignorance. It is particularly in the family that moral 
and spiritual life are founded and nourished as they can be in no other way.—Walter 
G. Beach, Child Welfare Magazine, XIX (April, 1925), 397-09. II, 3.) E.L.S. 


III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Tewa Kin, Clan, and Moiety.—The kinship terms of the Tewa have interest- 
ing variations from town to town, showing that terms are borrowed irrespective of 
language. There is but little merging of direct and collateral kin. Elsewhere, except 
at Taos, where there are no clans, kinship terms are used as clan terms. A moiety 
system of “summer people” and “winter people” is a substitute for clans in the social 
consciousness.—Elsie Clew Parsons, American Anthropologist, XX VI (July-Septem- 
ber, 1924), 333-39. (III, 1.) E.R. R. 


The Shaman of Niue.—The priesthood of the Niuean people (Polynesia) is an 
archaic survival which was perpetuated by comparative isolation. There were no 
classes of the shaman, but every individual was capable of performing all the duties 
incumbent upon his profession, as was the shaman of Siberia. Some were Possessed 
of good mental health, while others were intermittently insane. Insanity is still re- 
spected in Niue—E. M. Loeb, American Anthropologist, XXVI ( eh 
1924), 393-02. (III, 1.) E.R.R 


Evolution or Diffusion?—The component elements of folk tales common to 
two areas decrease in number the greater the distance between the areas, and while 
in intermediate regions we find much that reminds us of the extreme types that are 
being compared, the extremes themselves may be fundamentally distinct. This con- 
dition may be observed in the folklore of the North Pacific Coast, as in other parts 
of the world. It represents a general situation applicable to all culture phenomena. 
It is not permissible to assume that one of the types is derived from the other unless 
it can be proved that one type is older than the other, that the younger type neces- 
sarily develops from the older one, and that dynamic conditions are present which 
are capable of causing such development. A more plausible theory takes the two dis- 
tinctive types as given, and accepts as proved the presence of diffusion. The natural 
history of the family: From this point of view it is not possible to prove that vari- 
ous forms of descent started from a matrilineal type—Franz Boas, American An- 
thropologist, XXVI (July-September, 1924), 340-44. (III, 2; II, 1.) E.R. R. 


The Sequence of Cultures in Mexico.—Archaeological research has hitherto 
gone from the complex to the simple. We should now proceed in an ascending line 
from the elementary to the complex, or from the mother-culture to its derivatives. 
This study can be made from five points of view. First, we should locate the original 
home of Neolithic culture before its emigration to America. Second, we must ascer- 
tain in what parts of the United States and Canada vestiges of this culture still exist 
in the Neolithic state. Third, we should determine the mother culture from which 
the other pre-Hispanic civilizations of Mexico are derived. Fourth, we must deter- 
mine the character of the archaic or mother culture. The fifth step should consist in 
following the migration of North American civilization toward Central and South 
America and in finding what differentiation is experienced in coming into touch with 
new geographic, climatic, botanical, and zoélogical conditions—Manuel Gamio, 
American Anthropologist, XXVI (July-September, 1924), 307-22. (III, 1.) 

E. 


The Social Organization of the Tribes of the North Pacific Coast.—The 
variety of forms of social organization found among the tribes of the coasts of 
Alaska and British Columbia range from purely matrilineal clan organization in the 
extreme north to village communities with loose family organization with bilateral 
descent in the south, the central regions having a mixed type in which descent in the 
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female line is obtained by transfer of privileges from a man to his son-in-law.— 
Franz Boas, American Anthropologist, XXVI (July-September, 1924), 323-32. 
(III, 1.) E.R. R. 
A Brief Sketch of Serrano Culture.—A detailed description is given of the 
social organization, descent, ceremonial observances, taboos, shamanism, and mate- 
rial culture of the Serrano Indians of southern California—Ruth Fulton Benedict, 
American Anthropologist, XXVI (July-September, 1924), 366-92. (III, 1.) 
E.R. R. 


When Is a Citizen Not a Citizen?—American citizens of Italian, Greek, Ru- 
manian, Polish, Dutch, Swiss, French, Russian, and German origin are subject to call 
for military service from their native countries. Thus they have a double citizen- 
ship. In many cases they are practically forced to become naturalized in this coun- 
try. Instead of coercing them to become citizens we should have restricted naturali- 
zation, and every immigrant from any country should be required to show wherein 
he has been of actual service to this country before being granted the boon of citi- 
pt “ee B. Oakley, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXV (January, 1925), 19-27. 
( 43 5.) R. R. 


The Unarmed Invasion.—The three kinds of smuggling—liquor, sole and 
aliens—are so interwoven as to form a single problem, as they are carried on more 
or less by the same persons and instrumentalities. Stringent restriction of immigra- 
tion is the only means of conserving our racial character and culture. The standard 
of living is always lowered by overpopulation. Congress should take the necessary 
legislative steps to conserve our economic, social, and racial resources——Stuart H. 
Perry, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXV (January, 1925), 70-77. (III, 4.) E.R. R. 


An Immigrant at the Crossroads.—The writer, a Pole, describes his life as an 
immigrant in America—Stanislaw Gutowski, Scribner’s Magazine, LX XVII (Febru- 
ary, 1925), 185-92. (III, 4; I, 2.) P. T. D. 


A Survey of the Cause and Extent of Crime Among Foreigners in Oma- 
ha.—This study of the criminal records of the city of Omaha for the year 1922 in- 
cludes those of the police court, district and federal criminal courts, and those of the 
adult parole officer. Information regarding the various nationalities was gathered 
by home visitation, interviews, and daily contact——Miss Beatrice Harvey, Univer- 
sity of Omaha Bulletin (January, 1924). III, 4; VIII, 1.) C. W. H. 


Immigration and the Problem of the Alien Insane.—The institutions in 
New York which care for the insane are crowded to the extent of 25 per cent beyond 
their capacity. This condition is due largely to laxity on the part of Congress to 
provide sufficient funds for the use of officials who are responsible for enforcing the 
immigration law prohibiting the admission of alien insane. The political and busi- 
ness powers from centers largely populated by foreign-born persistently interfere 
with faithful administration of laws, and the executive department tends to heed 
these demands. Restriction of the admission of alien insane not only concerns the 
overburdened state of New York, but has vitally to do with the mental health of 
the entire nation.—Spencer L. Dawes, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV iS January, 


1925), 449-70. (III, 4; VIII, 4.) E. L. S. 


Inter-Racial Problems and White Colonization in the Tropics.—The con- 
clusion that the white man is not physiologically disqualified for manual labor in the 
tropics and may colonize any part of Australia simplifies interracial problems in pro- 
viding an additional outlet for the European race. The world has reached its present 
position by the help of each of the three great races, and still needs the special quali- 
ties of each. The three races are not at their best when associated in mass. The 
policy of co-residence with the maintenance of racial integrity has failed to secure 
harmonious progress in North America and in South Africa—J. W. Gregory, Scot- 
tish Geographical Magazine, XL (September, 1924), 258-82. (III,5.) E.L.S. 


Post-War Migration from Britain.—In spite of legislation and considerable 
agitation and publicity the volume of migration from Britain to the Empire remains 
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far too small. It is totally inadequate for the maintenance of beneficial conditions 
at home, and totally inadequate for safe and progressive conditions overseas. With 
the passing of time the Empire Settlement Act will become more effective and the 
number of schemes under it will increase——B. Hosgood, Scottish Geographic Maga- 
zine, XL (September, 1924), 282-93. (III, 5.) E. L. S. 


Three Factors in Primitive Religion—The deduction of religious concepts 
or emotions from natural phenomena is unproved and improbable. The history 
of religion has probably consisted in the differentiation of various elements from 
an original complex and the varying stress placed upon these elements rather 
than the successive introduction of new elements. The religious attitude toward 
natural phenomena, aside from pure magic, consists in the ascription of a human 
element to them.—John R. Swanton, American Anthropologist, XXVI (July-Sep- 
tember, 1924), 358-65. (III, 6.) E.R. R. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Outcastes of India: Their Hope of Freedom.—This class includes one- 
sixth of the population of India, and produces by its labor more than one-half of 
the country’s wealth. The fact that the outcastes differ so widely in race, language, 
customs, and character has hitherto made it difficult for them to combine for asser- 
tion of their rights, but there are signs that the outcastes all over India are begin- 
ning to develop a class consciousness. The development of class consciousness is 
greatly assisted by the Christian church work. Guided, educated, inspired by Chris- 
tian teaching, this movement may lead to the regeneration of India—Henry White- 
head, Nineteenth Century, XCVII (February, 1925), 274-82. (1V,1.) P.T.D. 


Company Unions and Labor Unions: A Functional View.—Company 
unions and labor unions are not in opposition, but are complementary. The labor 
unions perform a definite function where operated under intelligent leadership. The 
shop committees have shown up certain conspicuous weaknesses in the organized 
unions, but because of their restrictions they cannot perform all the functions of the 
labor union—Ordway Tead, American Review, III (January-February, 1925), 

E. R. R. 


29-35. (IV, 1.) 


War and Peace in the Industrial World.—Contrary to the general view, 
industrial peace and industrial prosperity do not commonly go together. There are 
two kinds of strike movements. During periods of falling prices and low profits, 
labor is on the defensive and strikes are directed against reduction in wages; during 
rising prices, labor becomes aggressive and strikes result—William M. Leiserson, 
American Review, I (January-February, 1923), 17-30. (IV, 1.) E. R. R. 


Mass-Production—A Worker’s Experience.—Monotony and drabness are 
the prevailing features of a factory worker’s life. Industrial workers are hard, nar- 
row, irreligious, uncultured, materialistic, indifferent to spiritual values. They feel 
themselves victims of “capitalism,” which seeks to cheapen production at the expense 
of human beings. A step toward remedying these conditions would be a recognition 
of the “voice of labor” in the management of industry —R. M. Fox, Hibbert Jour- 
nal, XXIII (April, 1925), 516-27. (IV, 1.) E. L. S. 


Indian Unrest.—The unrest in India is today caused by economic rather than 
political factors. Three large factors in the poverty of India are: (1) the majority 
of the Indian workers are chronically underemployed; (2) only a small proportion 
of the women in India are engaged in the production of wealth; (3) the industrial 
organization of India is inefficient. These may be remedied somewhat by: (1) the 
adoption of birth control to prevent the ever recurring subdivision of agricultural 
holdings; (2) the larger employment of women in the production of wealth; (3) the 
acceleration of the growth of modern industries—-Theodore Morrison, Nineteenth 
Century, XCVII (March, 1925), 346-54. (IV, 2.) P. T. D. 


Indian Unrest.—In India today there are symptoms of unrest which, whether 
genuine or spurious in their origin, are seriously retarding its healthy progress. 
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Much of it is stirred up by incendiary leaflets which are distributed by thousands 
throughout India by Indian revolutionaries. Ninety-four per cent of the Indian 
population are satisfied with the present rule, but it is the urban intelligentsia who 
are unsatisfied with the British rule and are forever trying to stir up unrest —M. F. 
O’Dwyer, Nineteenth Century, XCVII (March, 1925), 355-67. (IV, 2; VII, 4.) 


Caste in India.—Indian caste is not a social organization; it is a spiritual-hon- 
ors list, published by the deity at the birth of a man, and reissued upon each birth. 
You choose your caste by your actions in a previous existence. Position and wealth 
make no difference in caste. The only social obligations caste involves are courtship, 
marriage, and burial_—Cornelia Sorabji, Nineteenth Century, XCVII (April, 1925), 
514-23. (IV, 2.) P. T. D. 


Negro Race Consciousness as Reflected in Race Literature.—Negro poet- 
ry is a reflection of the inner life of the colored race. The most characteristic and 
best known are the songs of slavery. Folk songs are the literature of an illiterate 
race, and the songs of slavery are much further developed than their folk songs. 
Their hymns are crude but embody a scheme of life. Much of the Negro poetry of 
today is like our own—interesting but unconvincing, but occasionally it rises spon- 
taneously out of their racial experience and speaks with the authority of deep con- 
viction and with a tone of prophecy.—Robert E. Park, American Review, I (Sep- 
tember-October, 1923), 505-16. (IV, 2.) E. R. R. 


Some Implications of the Nordic Tendency.—The basis for the modern 
Nordic tendency is found in Nietzsche’s philosophy of the “superman.” Nietzsche 
holds that man’s evolution comes through mental development, spiritual develop- 
ment, and the cultivation of the “will-to-power.” The superman, the man of un- 
usual ability, cannot be a slave to pity, sympathy, charity, or other standards of 
value set by the masses. The system of education by which the superman is to make 
the super-race is presumably to be achieved through the Nordic I. Q. advocates, 
from whom we can expect no more sympathy than from Nietzsche, the master of 
our Nordic friends —Walter S. McNutt, Education, XLV (March, 1925), 399-406 
(IV, 2; VII, 2.) E. L. S. 


Salvage of the Non-Nordic.—The author maintains that there is a “super- 
Nordic tendency” which assumes that the Nordics are the supermen of humanity, 
and that with this tendency there is associated the belief that the sole possession of 
knowledge is in an intelligence test. Our American education must be saved from an 
autocracy which would select only the Nordics. It must salvage the non-Nordics, 
making education a democratic socializing process by which “society builds up soci- 
ety and not a selected group.”—Walter S. McNutt, Education, XLV (February, 
1925), 321-32. (IV, 2; VII, 2.) E. L. S. 


The Comparison of Races.—The innate inferiority of the darker races in 
common is only taken for granted, but it is difficult to determine how much racial 
differences and how much differences in school training and social conditions con- 
tribute to the divergence in test results. The existence of racial differences, points of 
strength and weakness, talents and lack of talents, is and always will be plain and 
undeniable, but for an accurate determination of facts it will be necessary to study 
the development of the same group of white and of Negro children for consecutive 
years, in physical and mental growth and in school achievement.—-James E. Gregg, 
Scientific Monthly, XX (March, 1925), 248-54. (IV, 2; IX,2;1,2.) P.T.D. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Family Living in Farm Homes.—Data gathered from 402 farm families show 
the cost or value of the principal goods consumed during the twelve months ending 
September 1, 1921, the kinds and quantities of food materials and clothing used, the 
value of houses and house furnishings, the prevalence of certain facilities affecting 
the comfort and convenience of the house, the education of the members, and cer- 
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tain other points commonly considered indicative of the standard of living —E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Helen W. Atwater, Ilena M. Bailey, United States Department of Agri- 
C. W. H. 


culture Bulletin No. 1214 (January, 1924). (V, 1.) 


Some Town-Country Relations in Union County, Ohio.—A study of the 
social and economic relations that exist between the inhabitants of rural towns and 
the farmers of the surrounding open country to discover the underlying attitude of 
mind which affects those relationships, and the modes of expressing those attitudes 
in the ordinary social and economic life of the community. The territory studied is 
homogeneous with respect to population. The relations are grouped as follows: 
church, school, fraternal orders, recreation, amusement, and sociable intercourse; 
economic.—Perry P. Denune, Ohio State University, “University Studies, Sociology 
Series No. 1” (June, 1924). (V, 1; IX, 3.) C. W. H. 


Rural Religious Organization.—In a study of the origin and development of 
religious groups in Dane County, Wisconsin, there are presented the present outline 
of religious organization, the social history of religious groups, the tendencies and 
problems of readjustment, the future in rural religious organization ——J. H. Kolb and 
C. J. Bornman, Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin and 
the United States Department of Agriculture Co-operating. Research Bulletin 60 
(June, 1924). (V, 3; VI, 2.) W. H. 


The Bounds of Racial Geography.—Racial geography must take into ac- 
count a vocabulary that will give the correct impression of peoples studied. Too 
much of our language has been provincial, not adapted to world-terms. Account 
must be taken of the origins of mankind, since certain stocks show certain charac- 
teristics due to an origin under the same peculiar environmental factors and have 
thereby the clan mark. Furthermore, a careful study of the traits of peoples must 
be made in order to determine which ones represent best the nationality under study. 
—R. M. Brown, Journal of Geography, XXIII (February, 1924), 41-48. (V, 4.) 

E. L. S. 


Czechoslovakia: Factors of Geographic Unity.—Czechoslovakia is central- 
ly located in Europe. The mountains demarcate the area except in the south. The 
country is almost self-supporting in plant and animal foods but imports raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods. Whether the diversity of natural environment and 
human relations can be unified successfully and permanently is a problem which will 
be solved by natural economic laws. Policies of administration since the establish- 
ment of the republic have already achieved a high degree of unity —B. C. Engle, 
Journal of Geography, XXIV (January, 1925), 1-10. (V, 4.) E. L. S. 


The Human Geography of Lewis.—Lewis, an island off the northwest coast 
of Scotland, may be considered as an illustration of economic isolation and general 
inertia. Conditions of climate combined with the conditions of soil and structure 
make for desert conditions. Life as a whole is very primitive. Nomadism is a sum- 
mer practice, as is dairying. There are secondary occupations, such as fishing and 
weaving. Communal ownership of hill grazing and of home pasture-land is in 
vogue. From the standpoint of human geography that which seems most significant 
is the close adaptation of the inhabitants and their activities to the environment. 
This adaptation is the efficient exploitation of desert conditions—Alexander Stevens, 
Scottish Geographical Magazine, XLI (March, 1925), 75-88. (V, 4.) E. L. S. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


How to Get Better Houses.—We must continue to work for standard restric- 
tive housing codes and their enforcement and for the extension of city and regional 
planning and zoning. We should help develop public opinion in favor of extensive 
housing credits from the nation and the states, from savings banks and from postal 
deposits. We should through these loans encourage individual home-building and 
the development of co-operative-tenant societies. We must organize slum clearance 
to get rid of the housing sins of the past, and municipal housing for immigrants and 
others who have not reached the stage either of home ownership or co-operative 
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housing. Municipal housing in the United States should be carried out like the dis- 
tribution of city water or gas, at a rate calculated to cover cost-—Mrs. Edith Elmer 
Wood, reprint, Journal of Home Economics, XVI (January, February, 1924). 
(VI, 1.) Cc. W. H. 
Character Training in the Home.—Upon the home the major task of char- 
acter-building devolves throughout childhood and adult years as well. The signifi- 
cant aspects of character training are two: first, to develop the right habits; and 
secondly, to unify these habits in an organized personality whose high quality is 
recognized in every activity of the person. It is essentially the task of the home to 
start the child right, fill the gaps in his training, and to create that settled habit of 
will and consistent activity for life’s highest purposes which make up good char- 
acter. There are three major methods of character building: by precept, by example, 
and by experience or practice—James Ford, Child Welfare Magazine, XIX (May, 
1925), 475-78. (VI, 1; I, 3; I, 3.) E. L. S. 
Social Work Enters the School.—Thirty or more years ago the school was 
the mold and the children were bent or maneuvered to fit in. Today, faced with the 
problem of educating all children, the school is gradually unbending to meet the 
child. This method is greatly assisted by the professionally prepared visiting teach- 
ers whose work it is to see that the different types of students are adjusted to the 
kinds of work they prefer—Howard W. Nudd, The Survey, LIV (April 1, 1925), 
32-34. (VI, 3.) P. T. D. 
The School in the Park.—In Chicago several schools and adjoining parks 
have co-operated, using the park as a playground for the children and as an outdoor 
classroom for group playing in the way of drama, as well as giving the children an 
opportunity to understand and appreciate nature-——Jens Jensen, American Review, I 
(March-April, 1923), 225-29. (VI, 3.) E. R. R. 


World-Wide Progress Toward Prohibition Legislation—A discussion of 
the evolution of prohibition in the United States, progress toward prohibition in 
other countries, national self-determination, international aspect of domestic en- 
forcement, effect abroad of American policy, the permanency of prohibition in 
America, prospects for world prohibition—-Ernest H. Cherrington, Publication No. 
1713, reprinted from “Prohibition and Its Enforcement,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CIX (September, 1923). (VI, 5.) - 

C.W 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The Economic and Social Effects of Modern Advertising.—In Great 
Britain the expenditure on advertising has grown in the last fifty years to the colos- 
sal sum of about £175,000,000, while its good might be secured by saving at least 
£150,000,000 a year. The major portion of the huge total is paid by the public. 
This is a waste of money and brain power which forces labor into unproductive 
channels and greatly increases the already high cost of living —E. Lyttelton, Hibbert 
Journal, XXIII (April, 1925), 510-15. (VII, 1.) E. L. S. 


Profiteering under a Communist Régime.—The complete economic break- 
down of Russia forced the Soviet government to adopt, in 1921, the so-called “New 
Economic Policy.” This system permits private trade, but the government main- 
tains control of the transportation, basic industries, foreign trade, and land. Under 
this system a class of more or less wealthy merchant and peasant capitalists have 
arisen. It is possible that their growth may be a step in a return to capitalism.—Wil- 
ery Chamberlin, Atlantic Monthly, CX XXIV (September, 1924), 393-400. 

I E. R. R. 


The Problem of Adult Education in Passaic, New Jersey.—The Bureau of 
Education made a survey of the general social and industrial conditions of the com- 
munity. The Bureau recommends: (1) a separate department of adult education; 
(2) an advisory council made up of representatives elected by the different nationali- 
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ties, labor organizations, clubs, etc.; (3) courses in the education department.—Mrs. 
Alice Barrows Fernandez, United States Department of Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 4 (1920). (VII, 2; VI, 3.) 


Educational Progress: The Sociological Contact and the Longer Retro- 
spect.—The stock of world-culture has plainly been accumulating, though by no 
means uniformly, from the earliest human times to the present day. Great progress 
has been made by the transmission and diffusion of culture, which is, to some degree, 
automatic and inevitable. The educational movement had a very early start and 
spread slowly, rising and falling, until we have the present-day system with its wide 
area throughout the world disseminated mostly by transmission and diffusion —J. 
Reeves, The Sociological Review, XVII (January, 1925), 45-53. (VII, 2.) 


Education as a Social Process.—Education is a social process in which every 
individual achieves the fundamentals of life through the process of living. Except 
for professional and clerical vocations, much of our education is left to the normal 
social processes. Most training comes from participation in the general social proc- 
ess, the “Great School.” At first the aim of schools was to supplement this process, 
but the institutionalization of education has tended to overemphasize monasticism in 
formal learning, thereby excluding education from life’s main currents. This is 
termed “academic.” Sociology and other sciences: The educationist needs the wider 
vision of the sociologist and expects from the sociologist those analyses and generali- 
zations which will keep the educator’s vision true, undisturbed, and clear. Sociology 
must reveal all the stages of existence which make up the normal processes of living. 
gee Bobbitt, School and Society, XXI (April 18, 1925), 453-58. (VII, 2; 
X, 5.) E. L. S. 


Social Idealism of Copec.—The Conference on Christian Politics, Economics, 
and Citizenship was held in Birmingham, England, in April, 1924. This Conference, 
known as Copec, through its reports emphasized the significance of modern prob- 
lems in political and social life. There is need of a social ethics to replace the old 
individualistic ethics. Christian social service must follow the lines of modern need 
and adjust itself to the organizations of social life. The church must share with 
other social institutions the humanitarianism toward which Christian enthusiasm 
leads —J. H. Muirhead, Hibbert Journal, XXIII (April, 1925), 540-51. (VII, 2; 
X, 4.) E. L. S. 


“Socialism” in Britain and America.—Neither business men, nor workers, nor 
other members of the community, at any rate in Britain and America, want any 
more governmental interference than seems indispensable. Only in case publicity 
and control fail to secure the people against the extortionate conduct of private 
profit-seeking corporations will public ownership be favored. In Britain we have a 
slow and insistent movement toward public ownership, but in the United States the 
people are still willing to accept the public service of big business——John A. Hobson, 
Nation, CXX (April 15, 1925), 408-10. (VII, 3.) P. T. D. 


The Young Person.—The coming generation is better adjusted to conditions 
of life than the older. It has energy instead of romance, sincerity and an openness 
to fresh stimuli instead of intellectuality. Rather than blame © 2-ng persons for 
doing scandalous things and holding improper opinions, we shouid trust them—By 
“A Professor,” Atlantic Monthly, CXXXV (February, 1925), 217-23. (VII, 4; I, 4.) 

E. R. R. 


The Christian Social Movement in England: Its Aim and Its Organiza- 
tion.—The religious power of what is vaguely known as the “social gospel” is strik- 
ingly revealed in this account of the Christian Social Movement in England. The 
first portion of the article eloquently voices the radical social passion of one who 
thinks of Christianity in terms of Catholic tradition. The second portion gives an 
account of the organization and movement seeking to give coherence and carrying 
power to social aspirations—Maurice B. Reckitt, Journal of Religion, IV (March, 
1925), 147-73. (VII, 4, 2.) E. L. S. 
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VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Illegitimacy as a Child-Welfare Problem. Part 3. Methods of Care in 
Selected Urban and Rural Communities.—More or less complete social informa- 
tion has been secured in regard to approximately 6,000 children and their mothers, 
and 2,000 fathers. The studies include brief comparative summaries of some of the 
outstanding features of the background of illegitimacy and of the care and protec- 
tion needed by this disadvantaged group of children—Emma O. Lundberg and 
Katherine F. Lenroot, United States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publi- 
cation No. 128 (1924). (VIII, 1.) C. W. H. 


Problems of the Personality of School Children and the Responsibility 
of the Community for Dealing with Them. —An intensive study of the disorders 
of personality of school children is only in its beginning. Interesting possibilities are 
illustrated by a law passed in 1919, in Massachusetts, which placed on the Board of 
Education and the director of the Commission on Mental Diseases the responsibility 
for determining the number of children three years or more retarded in mental de- 
velopment who were in attendance in the public schools. Under this law the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital has organized a small clinic which included a psychologist, 
a psychiatrist, a psychiatric social-worker from the hospital, and a nurse, doctor, 
and teachers representing the school, in Brookline, Massachusetts —C. Macfie Camp- 


bell, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV (January, 1925), 471-75. (VIII, 1.) 
E. L. S. 


A Plea for the Wayward Child.—Incorrigibility is a type of delinquency. 
Extreme cases assume more particularly the nature of crime, while all other phases 
of delinquency come more within the province of pedagogy. Lack of attention and 
training at home in most cases brings the blame for incorrigibility back home to the 
parents. One problem is to provide an environment in which the child can try out 
his own social impulses—W. R. Lingo, Education, XLV (April, 995), 449-57. 
(VIII, 1; II, 3.) E. L. S. 


Population Problems of South America.—Today more people are evincing 
migratory instincts than at any former period, and there is a tendency of those mi- 
grating to go to the countries of South America. The recognized problems of South 
America are the overpopulation or underpopulation of certain areas as the result of 
transportation, tropical inertia (man has avoided making a permanent home in hot 
areas), housing, and health. A great deal is in the future for the South American 
countries, due to the rapid progress of the modern forms of education—William A. 
Reid, Scientific Monthly, XX (March, 1925), 235-45. (VIII, 2.) i 


The Suicide of Russia.—Since the revolution, Russia has lost nearly two mil- 
lion of her most competent people through execution. This by no means measures 
Russia’s full loss, but those who have fled from Russia are probably at least as 
numerous as those who were executed. From the biological point of view, the Soviet 
régime seems to have skimmed from Russia a large percentage of her leaders, and to 
have doomed Russia to generations of stagnation and backwardness unless leaders 
pour in from some other country.—Ellsworth Huntington, Scribner’s Magazine, 
LXXXCTII (February, 1925), 156-60. (VIII, 2.) 


Some Problems of Life Extension.—Attention is called to a few of the re- 
cent achievements of preventive medicine and public health in the field of life exten- 
sion, and to indicate what the problems are in America for the future. Discussion 
of the extension of the life-span, tuberculosis as a public-health problem, infant and 
child mortality, conservation of adult life, periodical medical examinations. Numer- 
ous graphs are presented.—Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(1924). (VIII, 3.) C. W. H. 


Milbank Memorial Fund. Report for the Year Ending December 31, 
1923, with an Account of the New York Health Demonstrations.—The Aim of 
these demonstrations is to ascertain the effectiveness and cost of certain measures 
for the protection and control of disease, reduction in the number of deaths, and for 
the promotion of individual and community health in rural, urban, and metropolitan 
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communities in New York State, typical of constituent elements of the country at 
large. The material presented pertains chiefly to the origin, objectives, method, and 
organization of the project—John A. Kingsbury, secretary, Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 49 Wall Street, New York (July 12, 1924). (VIII, 3; IX, 3.) C. W. H. 


A Group of Psychoneurotic Ex-Service Men.—A study was made of a group 
of 164 psychoneurotic ex-service men of the hysterical, neurasthenic anxiety, and 
psychothenic types. Before the war they changed jobs and localities often, and many 
made no unusual effort to better themselves. After the war they made less effort to 
help themselves. The general strain of war service was a most common cause given 
by the patients for their disability. About half of the complaints of the patients re- 
ferred to bodily structure; only a small fraction of these complaints were based on 
discoverable organic disease —Lloyd H. Ziegler, Mental Hygiene, IX ( G anuary, 
1925), 128-56. (VIII, 4; IX, 4.) E. L. S. 


Social Significance of Huntington’s Chorea.—Forty-six admissions of 
Huntington’s Chorea to the Kalamazoo State Hospital in fifty-two years gives a 
history of 172 cases of the disease in their families, three-fourths of which were 
traced through the fifth and sixth generations. In all cases where the family history 
was complete, direct and similar inheritance was found. It affects either sex, fe- 
males slightly more than males, and is passed on as frequently by a male as by a 
female parent. Two-thirds of the choreics showed behavior difficulties, of which 
assault was the most frequent and emotional instability next in order. The public 
needs to be educated to the danger of the transmission of chorea through marriage. 
—Estella M. Hughes, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV (January, 192 $), 537-74- 
(VIII, 4; IX, 4.) E. L. S. 


The Psychiatric Social Worker in Relation to Mental Hygiene.—Recent 
developments have shown that there are many different mental diseases resulting 
from many different causes, each requiring a special type of treatment. As a result, 
the organization of psychiatric social work requires information concerning the his- 
tory and home life of the patients and personal direction of the necessary treatment. 
These types of activity are the functions of the psychiatric social worker—Mary C. 
Jarrett, American Review, I (July-August, 1923), 413-20. (VIII, 4.) E. R. R. 


The Problem of the Psychoneuroses.—A small percentage of psychoneuroses 
are determined and conditioned primarily by the psychic mechanisms at work in the 
patient. The more obvious types are those in which an environmental experience has 
apparently served as the stimulus for the abnormal symptoms which are present. 
When the experience or stimulus lies in time far removed from the response, one en- 
ters debatable ground. Various interpretations of different forms of response, such as 
in terms of reflex activities, sentiments as conscious organizations or complexes, sen- 
timents as temporary effects, except when some inherited drive-urge or craving fixes 
its dynamic potentialities, are suggested —Edward E. Mayer, American Journal of 
Psychiatry, lV (January, 1925), 419-30. (VIII, 4.) E. L. S. 


The Psychoneuroses: A Problem in Re-education.—This article describes 
methods of treating two thousand psychoneurotics. Most symptoms of psychoneu- 
rotics are not traceable to any evident physical disorders. Nervousness is a disorder 
of the personality, using the latter as an all-inclusive term. Nervousness is a purely 
functional disorder occurring only in extremely sensitive individuals, and is usually 
marked by a temporary impairment of judgment. The three points of attack in 
treatment of psychoneurotic disorders are temporary environmental change, medical 
treatment of physical difficulties, and re-education regarding emotional troubles — 
Austen F. Riggs and Wm. B. Terhune, American Journal of Psychiatry, “{ ‘. Janu- 


ary, 1925), 407-17. (VIII, 4.) L. S. 
IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Mental Measurement in Educational and Vocational Guidance.—A con- 
densed statement of the problem, the means available, and the results achieved with 
bibliographies—a comprehensive list of typical books, articles, and reports on studies. 
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The study summarizes, supplements, and interprets the work so far done in mental 
measurement in the field of educational and vocational guidance—John M. Brewer 
and others. Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, “Harvard Bulle- 
tins in Education,” No. IX (November, 1924). (IX, 2.) C. W. H. 


Geographical Concomitants and Negro Criminal Intelligence.—In gener- 
al, some Negro draft groups are superior to white draft groups, measured in terms 
of the Alpha score, and also the group of Negro criminals here studied show some 
superiority to the entire Negro draft group. There is a progressive increase of Negro 
criminal and draft intelligence from the southern states through the borderline 
states to the northern and western states—Carl Murchison and Helen Burfield, Ped- 
agogical Seminary, XXXII (March, 1925), 26-44. (IX, 2; 1,2; IV,2.) E.L.S. 


Objective Methods of Measuring Character.—There are all kinds of norms, 
depending upon the purpose of the test, its technique, and the way in which it is 
scored. The most common types of norms are age, grade, and homogeneous group 
medians. For the purpose of making tests, situations may be classified as natural, 
either controlled or uncontrolled, and experimental, which are always controlled. 
The fundamental question in character-testing is whether the gap can be bridged be- 
tween test situations and responses and life-situations and responses. It is ultimately 
a question of prediction of conduct from test performance. The common fault with 
most character tests is that they are too short and the situations too few—Mark A. 
May and Hugh Hartshorne, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXII (March, 1925), te 
(IX, 2.) L. S. 


Report on a Questionnaire Study of Personality Traits with a College- 
Graduate Group.—An attempt is made to select fifteen out of seventy questions in 
a questionnaire regarding personality traits of a college-graduate group which might 
contain items of relative interest. From this study the author concludes that future 
questionnaires should be divided into two parts: one having a definite normative 
tendency involving questions of objective matters, and the other concerning itself 
with the individual’s own interpretation of his personality—F. L. Wells, Mental 
Hygiene, IX (January, 1925), 113-27. (1X, 2.) E. L. S. 


An Analytical Study of 120 Superior Children—The diagnostic criterion 
for this investigation of a group of superior children is the upper one-percentile as 
determined from distributions of intelligence quotients at six and fifteen year levels. 
The superior group shows marked physiological acceleration as expressed in height 
and weight indexes. Racial factors appear to be of relatively small importance. The 
economic and cultural statistics of the homes show superior environmental factors. 
The superior group is characterized by a very high level of vocabulary and general 
complexity of language development. From the qualitative point of view, the chil- 
dren show high ratings in all important items, such as intelligence, initiative, origi- 
nation, and educability. In personality they are marked by a balanced superiority- 
inferiority orientation, a tendency toward the extrovert, superior social orientation, 
and wide range of interests—Alice M. Jones, The Psychological Clinic, XVI ( Janu- 


ary-February, 1925), 19-76. (IX, 2; I, 3.) E. L. S. 


The Re-education of a Psychoneurotic Girl.—This article is a case study il- 
lustrating the attempt of a Jewish child-placing agency to co-operate with a psy- 
chologist over a period of four years in an attempt to restore a reasonable degree of 
social adjustment of a very difficult girl of fourteen. The factors in the treatment 
were: (1) the relationship to the psychologist which furnished a background of 
belief in her worth and ability; (2) the removal from the nagging, critical, hateful 
family atmosphere to a home which satisfied some of her longings for a better stand- 
ard of living and gave her actual human relationships; (3) the actual growth of 
interests and new habits and the experience of successful accomplishment; and (4) 
the friendly relationships which she has been able to maintain with teachers, foster 
mother, and case-workers.—Jesse Taft, American Journal of Psychiatry, IV (Janu- 

E. L. 


ary, 1925), 477-87. (IX, 4.) S. 
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Freud’s Complex of the Overestimation of the Male.—There is a strong 
tendency among the Freudian school of analysts to castrate the woman and to endow 
the man with a superabundance of power and an “overestimation of the sexual” as a 
form of wish fulfillment. It no longer seems remarkable that they apparently believe 
that the sexual condition revealed in the cases of their patients is normal; nor does 
it seem extraordinary that they think of repression as if actually a part of feminin- 
ity ; of the libido as being regularly of a masculine nature, and bisexuality as though 
it were masculine. There is a danger that psychoanalysis, in the hands of scholastics, 
will be lost to natural science—Paul Bonsfield, The Psychoanalytic Review, XII 
(April, 1925), 127-50. (IX, 5.) E. L. S. 


The Way to and from Freud.—By his psychoanalytic method, Freud opened 
the door of the unconscious. Complicated though psychoanalysis is, it may be re- 
duced to a few concepts, such as sex, repression, transference, resistance, projection, 
and Sublimation. The field of the unconscious is the last field of scientific research. 
There is a desire for a science that goes beyond mere mechanicai energy to that of a 
“vital principle.” Freud’s central concept was sex, and adequate material comes 
through the interpretation of dreams. The synthetization of psychic materials into 
dream figures occurs during sleep, spontaneously and independent of the will of man. 
Psychoanalysis overcomes the mechanico-scientific system of psychology and brings 
in a new system of “death and renewal.” This comprises two vast complexes of 
phenomena, proper to psychology: (1) disintegration and mechanization ; and (2) 
cure and the creation of new values. This system heips us to arrive at an adjustment 
of life based on actual experience—Poul Bjerre, The Psychoanalytic Revie:), XII 


(January, 1925), 39-66. (IX, 5.) E. L. S. 
X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Relations of Sociology to Social Psychology.—The sociai sciences are 
interested primarily in the problems of collective life, and not primarily in under- 
standing the nature and behavior of the individual. The work of the sociologist 
consists largely in tracing the working of these various individual psychic factors in 
the group life. The sociologist is a psychologist if he is an adequate scientific stu- 
dent of group behavior—Charles A. Ellwood. Reprinted from the Journal of Ab- 
normal Psychology and Social Psychology, XIX (April-June, 1924). (X, 2, 5.) 


The Ethics of Three Russian Novelists.—Tolstoy’s ability to analyze and 
describe human nature is revealed in his writings. His life presents paradoxes. 
Though a man of wealth, a soldier familiar with the courts of royalty, he turned his 
back on this and became an early Christian, a conscientious objector against war, 
an enemy of the military class, and a disbeliever in official religion and a bureau- 
cratic state. Dostoevsky is a realist who never refuses to see the sordid things of the 
world. To him we owe vivid pictures of peasant life in Russia. His masterpiece, 
published in 1868, Crime and Punishment, paints extreme poverty and sordidness. 
The author, although a realist, is loyal to his wife, his family, his country, and his 
church. Tchekov attempts to reach the deeper questions of the value of life and criti- 
cizes its forms. He is not a propagandist, and it is not easy to discern any political 
or social theory in his stories. What is most peculiar to Tchekov’s unity is that it is 
far more nakedly aesthetic than that of most of the great writers before him. In a 
negative way he proved the supremacy of man’s spirit over its own helplessness.—C. 
Williams, International Journal of Ethics, XXXV (April, 1925), 217-36. (X, 4, 3.) 

E. L. S. 


Age and Youth in Social Ethics.—It is generally assumed that there is an 
“irrepressible conflict” between parents and children, or age and youth. But most 
writers who describe such conflicts fail to note that misunderstandings between par- 
ents and children are mere incidents in a great social conflict in which old and young 
fight “side by side in each of the camps of the armies engaged.” There is no conflict, 
and never has been, between old and young as such. Youth and age are dissimilar 
in some respects, but they are indispensable to life. Age restrains and tempers youth, 
and youth prods and quickens age. Life is inconceivable without the action and re- 
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action upon each other of both sets of qualities—age and youth.—Victor S. Yarros, 
International Journal of Ethics, XXXV (April, 1925), 278-88. (X, 4; 6 4 ; 


The Problems of Sociology.—This attempt to define the specific problems 
before the sociologist today outlines the fields of ecology, economics, anthropology, 
aesthetics, religion, science, politics, peace and government, jurisprudence, property, 
ownership, ethics, history, and the metaphysics of sociology —George Stewart Hitch- 
cock. London: Henderson, 1924. (X, 5.) C. W. H. 


Vocational Orientation for the College Student.—There are two customary 
ways of attacking the vocational problem scientifically. One has its roots in occupa- 
tional sociology and the other in vocational psychology, which draws heavily upon 
the mechanisms of mental measurements. Intelligence tests can block out certain 
things which the individual can not do with more certainty than it indicates what 
he can do. Occupational sociology embraces not merely a consideration of specific 
occupations, but also an understanding of the present stupendous and complex divi- 
sion of social labor. A course in occupational sociology should be given to the gradu- 
ating class of the college in order to set up a natural relation between the theory of 
college studies and the actual experience which the student must meet when gradu- 
ated——Lorine Pruette, Educational Review, LXIX (February, 1925), 83-85. (X, 5.) 

E. L. S. 


The Beginning Course in Rural Sociology at the University of Minne- 
sota.—In spite of the increase in normal schools, colleges, and universities giving 
courses in rural sociology, there is as yet no consensus regarding what shall be taught 
and the methods of instruction to be used. An outline of the course given at the 
University of Minnesota covers four main divisions: (1) the general background of 
rural life; (2) the technical background of rural life; (3) rural social institutions; 
(4) rural community organization and leadership. This introductory course is 
broadly informational and analytical in character, and is based more upon readings 
and discussions than upon actual field research projects, which are reserved for later 
courses—C. R. Hoffer, School and Society, XXI (April 25, 1925), 501-4. (X, 6.) 

E. L. S. 


Teaching English with the Social Studies.—Correlation between social sci- 
ence and English has demonstrated its utility at the University High School of the 
University of Chicago. From the standpoint of English the aim is to develop an 
interest in reading as a means of vicarious experience and also to stimulate and incul- 
cate habits of effective and fluent expression. “Community-Life English” is required 
of all pupils. The teachers in charge of this work have usually been students of both 
English and social science. Hence interest in human life is combined with studies in 
English expression—Howard C. Hill, The School Review, XXXII (April, 1928), 
274-79. (X, 6, 5.) E.L.S 
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